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Even .though Cadillac 


is recognized as one of the world’s ex- 


clusive cars, no price premium attaches 
to its exclusiveness. Today’s Cadillac 
expresses beauty in its most regal 
mood. The 90-degree, V-type, eight- 
cylinder engine is developed to still 


greater heights. But price is relatively 
lower. Much that was hitherto obtain- 
able only in custom-built models is 
now standard. Cadillac stands alone in 
quality and in value. Consequently 
an ever-increasing proportion of fine 
car buyers are making it their choice. 
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except for the last-minute drop through the shell ice. Twenty 
yards farther on, the plane would have landed without diffi- 
culty on solid barren land.” 


Canadian owners of sealing-vessels, which are built to with- 
stand ice-bucking, agreed that it would be unsafe to attempt to 
reach Greenely Island. Butthe New York World and the North 
American Newspaper Alliance sent two expert pilots, ‘‘Duke’’ 
Schiller and Dr. Cuisinier to bring back Fitzmaurice and the 
story of the flight, and to render whatever aid they could to the 
Bremen. And, observes the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, 
“the two Canadian aviators performed a feat of skill and daring 
almost equal to that of the Bremen’s crew.” Their flight of 
approximately seven hundred miles was a battle against savage 
weather and a successful race against rival planes. They brought 
Major Fitzmaurice, the only member of the Bremen’s erew who 
speaks English, out to a point where he could get a new pro- 
peller and the necessary spare parts to repair the broken under- 
carriage of the transatlantic machine. 

xiven the newspapers which do not admit that the day of 
transatlantic flying is here show themselves as ready to applaud 
the flight as they were the achievement of Lindbergh: ‘‘The 
world loves courage, intrepidity, and accomplishment,” points 
out the Atlanta Constitution. ‘‘Captain Koehl, Major Fitz- 
maurice, and Baron von Huenefeld are genuine pioneers,’’ notes 
the Baltimore Evening Sun. They proved, to the Albany 
Knickerbocker Press, that the Atlantic can be crossed in an air- 
plane. ‘‘They have charted a new route, and have provided a 
rich fund of experience which other pilots can draw upon to ad- 
vantage,”’ remarks the Jersey City Journal. ‘Thanks to skill, 
. courage, good workmanship, and technical genius, Ireland, 
Germany, Canada, and the United States are united to-day in 
enthusiastic acclaim of one of the greatest feats in the history of 
aviation,’ observes the Brooklyn Eagle. _To the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, the landing of the German plane off the Labrador coast 
*‘stirs new speculation as to whether some of the other trans- 
aclantie adventurers may not have flown off their course, to 
come down in the bristling northern wilderness.’’ As the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch reminds us: 


‘*Since last May, no fewer than seven persons, men and 
women, have lost their lives in the heroic attempt to span by 
air the ocean from east to west. The difficulties seemed to be 
insuperable. The plane must fly into head winds; it must cruise 
in cruel, blinding storms; it must ride through fogs as black as 
night; it must come face to face with all the elemental terrors 
known toman. This the two Germans and their Irish companion 
knew full well when they sailed blithely from the Irish coast 
into what seemed to be the very jaws of death. Men made of 
the sternest stuff are required for this sort of business. 

“Quite aside from the aviation aspect of this visit’ by our 
foreign friends, the event is interesting from the view-point of 
world changes in the last decade. Ten years ago tho German 
baron and the German captain were our bitter enemies. Nothing 
‘ we could say about them was too bad. So far as the United 
States was concerned, the Germans were the great pariahs of 
the earth, unworthy of consideration by civilized peoples. Now we 
are prepared to receive them with open arms, as super-heroes, 
worthy of all praise and adoration. Times have changed mightily, 
and for the better!” 


The practicability of flight from Europe to America, over the 
North Atlantic, has not been proved to the satisfaction of the 
Albany News, “‘but it is no longer viewed as impossible. It has 
been done; it can be done again.”” Some day, predicts this 
paper, there will be landing places (seadromes) strung between 
the United States and Europe; some day there will be regular 
aerial transportation across seas. And, it adds, considerable 
impetus has been given the project by two Germans and an 
Irishman, ‘‘men of unconquerable souls, daring pioneers of a new 
day.” In the opinion of the Chicago Evening Post: 

“The epic story of the Bremen’s flight, and its great achieve- 


ment in battling through fog and wind and snow to a safe 
landing off the Labrador coast, will live in the annals of the air 


with the Lindbergh saga. The daring of it, after the tragic record 
of brave failures, of silent vanishings into the void by preceding 
westward adventurers, was a magnificent tribute to the un- 
discourageable spirit of man. 

““We wonder how those of our modern psychologists who seek 
to explain the human unit as nothing more than a machine 
account for that undying impulse in the soul of man which 
presses on and on, in spite of all defeats and obstacles until it 
wins its victory. 

“This triumph of two Germans and an Irishman marks a 
new chapter in the age-long story of how life has fought its way 
to freedom, that is to say, to dominance over its environment. 
Why does it not submit? Why must:it subdue the soil, conquer 
the seas, and make the very sky a pathway for its faring? The 


“MISSED THAT ONE!” 


—Spencer in the Omaha World-Herald. 


demands of maintaining existence might be sufficient to explain 
the first of these endeavors, but they will not solve the mystery 
of man’s mastery of the ocean and of the air. Here life reaches 
out beyond the needs of existence to the satisfaction of desire 
for an ever-widening experience, an increasing sense of control. 

“There is something more in that than can be explained by 
any merely mechanistic theory. There are spiritual values 
which enter into the making of such an adventure and such a 
success as the Bremen represents. Behind it lies the thrilling 
narrative of human aspiration to fly, with all its many chapters of 
experiment and failure; behind it lies the record of intellectual 
wrestling with problems of physics and mathematics, and the 
indomitable courage which tried and tried, until these problems 
were solved; behind it lies a great faith that the thing could be 
done, a readiness to launch forth into the emptiness of space, 
relying upon certain laws which the mind of man had reasoned 
from his study of the universe. 

“The Bremen is 2 machine; a marvelous machine. But the 
urge of the human spirit and the creative power of the human 
reason made it. 

“The Bremen is a machine, but it could not wing its way 
alone across the Atlantic, perfect tho it was in every cleverly 
fashioned and adjusted part. Before it could rise into the air 
and soar toward its distant goal, the hand of a man had to rest 
upon its mechanism, and the mind of man had to take control and 
guide its course. The Bremen has done what man willed, because 
an intelligent will directed it, battled through all perils and ob- 
structions, and brought it safely to rest. 

“The achievement of the Bremen is a triumph of both the mind 
and the spirit of man; it is a proof of what they can do. Here we 


find promise for the ultimate victory of man in all those spheres 


which challenged him. Let those who despair that he will ever 
conquer the forces which thwart and distort and destroy in the 
moral realm take courage by such episodes as this.” 
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A JUDICIAL SPANKING FOR THE KLAN 


of many a newspaper writer, when a Federal judge 

in a formal opinion read from the bench delivers a 
denunciation of the Ku Klux Klan in terms as strong as any 
private enemies of that organization have ever used. When 
Judge W. H. S. Thomson, in ending the complicated Klan case 
at Pittsburgh, speaks of the Klan as an ‘‘unlawful organiza- 
tion’? coming into court ‘‘with filthy hands after open and fla- 
grant violation” of the law, he represents, in the opinion of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, ‘‘the fierce sunlight of the forces of 


; , DANIEL HAS COME TO JUDGMENT, in the opinion 


SPEAKING OF TAR AND FEATHERS 
—Pease in the Newark News. 


law and order and civilized process, before which the terrorism 
and sinister tendencies of Ku Kluxism must fade and shrivel 
into nothingness.’’ Now this is the first time, the Birmingham 
News reminds us, ‘“‘that a United States court has spoken on this 
particular matter; it has remained for the Pennsylvania judge 
to give a national character to the indictment of the methods 
and the interests of the predecessors of the Knights of the Great 
Forest.’’ Not.that our papers accept at its face value the mass 
of testimony given at the Pittsburgh trial, accusing Klan officials 
of all kinds of chicanery, blackmail, violence, terrorism, and 
even murder. Far from it. The Buffalo Courier-Express is 
mindful that most of the specific outrages mentioned occurred 
back in 1923 and 1924, and ‘‘events of four or five years ago 
can not necessarily be taken as measuring-sticks of what Klans- 
men or their successors are to-day.”” Much of the testimony 
must be taken with a grain of salt, observes the New York 
Herald Tribune, seeing that the witnesses ‘‘are former members 
of the Klan, and therefore credulous romantics to start with, 
and that in addition they harbor a bitter grudge against the 
organization, and are seeking deliberately to discredit it.’? The 
Boston Transcript is aware that ‘‘there is a tendency to pre- 
posterous exaggeration, to a sort of crazy lying, in people who 
are in any way associated with this fanatical organization.” 
But the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot speaks for all of these papers, 
and many others, in declaring that the significance of the Pitts- 
burgh “revelations” is “‘something apart from their circum- 
stantial veracity ’’: 


“This particular charge may be untrue, and that particular 
charge may be exaggerated, but the general picture of the inside 
workings of the great American Camorra as it functioned prior 
to its metamorphosis into the Knights of the Great Forest, re- 
mains authentic. It checks at too many points with facts gen- 
erally known, for its veracity to be doubted. The picture is one 


of a tragic mobilization of simple, unsuspecting people by un- 
scrupulous exploiters, of the systematic poisoning of their minds 
by appeals to prejudice and false alarms, and of the criminal em- 
ployment of these people by dangerous men to keep alive the 
delusion that the Klan was engaged in patriotic and morally 
valuable work, and that all participants in that work were but 
discharging their duty to society, to country, and to God. So 
thoroughly were the poor tools of the organizers and kleagles 
deluded by this spurious gospel of vigilantism, that they organ- 
ized themselves into ‘wrecking crews’ and ‘battalions of death,’ 
lent themselves to espionage, threatenings and blackmail, joined 
in kidnapings, tarrings, and floggings, and participated in 
scores of other abominations—altho the simplest of them knew, 
what they were doing was mean, infamous, and criminal by the 
test of decent social behavior, and by the letter and spirit of 
the law.”’ : 


“The Ku Klux Klan can. not afford to pooh-pooh charges 
away at this time,” reflects the Brooklyn Eagle: | 


“Tt should welcome some form of investigation that will 
thoroughly disclose its proceedings of the past few years. If 
it has acted lawfully and uprightly, it stands under the obligation 
to have its reputation cleared; if it has done even a part of the 
things charged against it, the decent element in its membership 
must want to know the truth.” 


Such is the general impression made by the Pittsburgh trial. 
The case was exceedingly complicated, there being both a suit 
and a counter-suit.. As briefly summed up in a Pittsburgh 
dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune— 


“The Klan sought to enjoin five members of western Pennsyl- 
vania Klans from doing business under the name of the organi- 
zation, at the same time seeking $100,000 damages from each 
of the defendants, who had been ‘banished’ from the order for 
their acts. ee : 

‘In retaliation, the five ‘banished’ members filed a counter- 
suit against the order, asking that its charter be revoked, a 
receiver appointed, and accounting be given of more than 
$15,000,000 which the Klan is said to have collected from more 
than 300,000 members in the State of Pennsylvania.” 


Additional liveliness was given to the ease by the fact that 
the attorney for the banished members was one of the group. 
For three days the liveliest sort of testimony was offered, with 
sharp cross-examinations, spirited sparring of counsel, humorous 
incidents, and exhibitions of temper and frayed nerves. The 
anti-Klan testimony as it came from the mouths of witnesses 
during three days of the trial is well summed up in Judge Thom- 
son’s final opinion quoted below. One piece of anti-Klan 
testimony which aroused much newspaper attention was a 
deposition made by D. C. Stephenson, now in the Indiana State 
prison under conviction of murder. Stephenson had been high 
in the counsels of the Klan, and gave a detailed account of how 
Hiram Wesley Evans maneuvered six years ago to make himself 
successor as supreme head or Imperial Wizard of the Klan to 
its modern founder William J. Simmons. The full story runs to 
more than 40,000 words and, according to the New York Evening 
World, ‘‘is the most astonishing record of the use of criminal 
means, including debauchery, blasting of reputations, torture, 
and even murder, for the purpose of obtaining and retaining 
control of a secret organization of intimidation that has been 
revealed since the exposure of the activities of the Molly Me- 
Guires in the Pennsylvania coal-fields, half a century ago.’ 
Only a part of this deposition was admitted in evidence, the 
chief items, according to a New York World dispatch, being— 


‘*His charge that Grand Dragons were instructed by Evans to 
follow his order blindly, and that if they failed to do so they 
would be unseated, punished, and their characters attacked. 

‘‘His allegation that the ‘Black Mask Robe Gang’ was au- 
thorized by Evans, and was the official robe when Klansmen 
went on killing and whipping parties. 

‘‘His charge that Evans had boasted that a negro had been 
burned at the stake in Texas; that Klansmen had cut off a 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. I f you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 4. 


1. What eminent American is said to have attended 8,000 
banquets? (p. 40). 

2. What American President’s wife has been called ‘one of 
_ the most lied-about women in the world’? (p. 52). 
a a Ibsen play is Hialmar Ekdal a character? 

Pp 
. How many Roman Catholics are members of the House of 
Commons? (p. 29). 
How did music recently cause the removal of a British 
admiral as ‘‘unfitted for high command’’? (p. 16). 
ae Ee appealed to his citizenship for protection? 
Pp 
How many hospitals for negroes in the United States 
attain American standards? (p. 21). 
Where is Baylor University? (p. 27). 
What was Johnny Appleseed famous for? » (p. 46). 
What percentage of Protestant ministers in this country 
in 1920 received $4,000 or more in salaries? (p. 30). 
Why do babies sleep so much? (p. 60). 
. Who is Arsene Alexandre? (p. 26). 
13. What is the most health-giving quality in the sun’s rays? 
(p. 21). 


negro’s ears; and that ‘KKK’ had been branded on the fore- 
head of another negro. 
‘His testimony that after a riot in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
in 1923, Evans had told him ‘if the Klan can make it look as if 
we are being persecuted, it will help increase our membership.’’’ 


Mr. Simmons also made a deposition attacking the present 
Evans régime as “grossly disgusting,” and stating that when he 
was head of the order there never was a riot involving the Klan, 
As opposed to the witnesses whose testimony alleging violence 
so imprest Judge Thomson, the Klan attorneys produced wit- 
nesses who stated that Klan demonstrations were always peace- 
ful and law-abiding, and that on the particular occasion of the 
riot at Carnegie, Pennsylvania, the parading Klansmen were 
unarmed, and the victims of an unprovoked attack, in which a 
Klansman was killed. The most notable witness offered by the 
Klan was the Imperial Wizard himself. Mr. Evans, as a New 
York Times correspondent sums up his answers to questions 
and cross-questions, ‘‘denied that men were ever burned, flogged 
or tarred and feathered by the Klan, and declared that the 
organization would not tolerate such an action.” 

In bringing the case to an end, Judge Thomson first dismissed 
the cross-suit against the Klan as being beyond the jurisdiction 
of his court, the matter being the concern of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. The main suit brought by the Klan against the exiled 
members was dismissed two days later on Friday, the 13th of 
April, on the ground that ‘‘this unlawful organization, so destruc- 
tive of the rights and liberties of the people,” has come into 
court ‘with filthy hands and can get no assistance here.” In 
justifying this decision the Judge declared (as the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette prints the opinion) that the Klan originally obtained 
its charter in the State of Pennsylvania, as a charitable and 
patriotic organization, but that— 


“In violation of its charter and in violation of its own consti- 
tution, it has established and is maintaining a form of despotic 
rule, which is being operated in secret, under the direct sanction 
and authority of the plaintiff's chief officers. That in violation 
of the rights and liberties of the people, it has set up tribunals 
not known to the law, before which citizens of the- common- 
wealth, not members of the Klan, are brought, subjected to 
some form of trial, and upon conviction, severe corporal punish- 
ments are imposed, painful, humiliating, and often brutal in 
their character, and, in some instances, destructive of life 
itself. 

“That the plaintiff organization, through its actual operations 
and teachings, has stirred up racial and religious prejudices, 
fomented disorder and encouraged riots and unlawful assemblies, 


14. How does Canada propose to add 2,000,000 to her popula- 
tion? (p. 17). 

15. By how much did the last Republican primary vote in 
Chicago exceed the Coolidge vote of 1924? (p. 13). 

16. What notable event will British Roman Catholics cele- 
brate next year? (p. 29). 

17. What pelleoton is called ‘‘the terror of the auction room’’? 
(p. 50). 

18. What new device enables one motor-car to hold up a 
procession going at right-angles? (p. 22). 

19. To whom did Garfield say: ‘‘You might be President, 
if you did not tell funny stories’? (p. 40). 

20. Who were the earliest Ibsen interpreters in nding and 
New York? (p. 25). 

21. Who has been hailed as ‘‘ America’s biggest figure among 
women in politics’’? (p. 18). 

22. What popular jazz instrument was invented by Adolphe 
Sax? (p. 46). 

23. Where was Chauncey Depew born? (p. 34). 

24. What may be the ultimate solution of all our racial and 
color problems? (p. 23). 

25. What is known in London as ‘‘Lloyd’s’’? (p. 18). 


which have resulted in flagrant breaches of the peace, defiance 
of the law, bloodshed and loss of life, and that such unlawful 
assemblies and riots have, in many instances, been brought 
about for the avowed. purpose on the part of the officers in 
control of increasing the membership of the organization. . . .”’ 

In particular, Judge Thomson states that the evidence estab- 
lishes violations of the law in Pennsylvania, including the severe 
physical punishment of a negro, the kidnaping of a little girl, 
and the personal responsibility of Hiram W. Evans for the riot 
and bloodshed at Carnegie, on the ground that he gave the 
Klansmen the order to march in spite of the eh of the local 
civil authorities to permit such a parade. 

That the rank and file of Klan membership can be held re- 
sponsible for all the acts of violence charged at Pittsburgh seems 
impossible to papers like the New York Sun, New York World, 
and Indianapolis News. What is important, says the Indiana 
paper, is the light shed on the character of the Klan leadership. 
People were induced to join the Klan, because they were told that 


in this way they would help in dry-law enforcement and the sup- 


pression of forms of vice neglected by various authorities—‘‘ their 
mistake was in not investigating the character of the higher 
leadership.”’ It is the ‘‘exposure of the truth about this leader- 
ship” which has ‘‘practically wrecked the Klan as an active 
force,’”’ in the opinion of The News. That this is the beginning 
of the end and that the Klan has evidently spent its force are 
statements made by the New York Evening World, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and St. Louis Star. But the Milwaukee Journal 
is not so certain—‘‘one would have thought that the disclosures, 
or rather the partial disclosures, in Florida and Georgia and 
Texas and Indiana would have broken the Klan. They did not. 
It only changed its coat and went on doing business at the 
same old stand.”’ Similarly The New Republic ventures a guess 
that the result of this ‘‘terrible indictment”? upon the rank and 
file Klan membership ‘‘will probably be negligible’’: 


“They are emotionalists, who will, no doubt, find little 
difficulty in persuading themselves that Judge Thomson had 
some ulterior motive for uttering his burning words. In fairness 
it should also be noted-that the cruelty of the Klan has in nearly 
every district been the work of only a part of the membership, 
hundreds of thousands of Klansmen being leading citizens of 
small towns in the West and South, as earnest and anxious for 
the welfare of the country as they were ignorant and misguided. 
The Klan is dying; but it is boredom and reluctance to pay 
dues which have cut its membership in two, and not any change 
of heart. The former Klansman will continue to think and 
vote as tho he were still a member of the order.” 
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THE RUMBLING OF AL SMITE’S BAND-WAGON 


into the ring on April 17, when the New York State 

Democratic Committee formally announced his Presi- 
dential candidacy, on the theory, as one correspondent remarked, 
that it was no use ‘‘trying longer to keep it a secret from the 
public.”? The public, however, easily bore the shock of the 
revelation, having already heard what one paper ealls ‘“‘the 
rolling of the Smith band-wagon on its triumphant course from 


CF ine ne: SMITH’S BROWN DERBY was tossed 


New York harbor to the Pacific coast and down into the sunny | 


P. & A, photograph 


CHEERFUL CANDIDATES FOR THE WHITE HOUSE 


Governor and Mrs. Alfred E. Smith on the eve of the Governors 
Asheville ‘“‘vacation.”’ 


Southland.’’ At the date mentioned, Governor Smith had 354 
of the 734 votes necessary for nomination—taking it for granted 
that the Houston convention will stick to the ‘‘unit rule,” which 
requires each State delegation to vote as a unit, regardless of 
internal differences. This number, as his supporters pointed out, 
was only twelve less than the highest vote he received at Madison 
Square Garden four years ago. Oklahoma’s twenty votes, and 
still more Iowa’s twenty-six, were an unexpected gain; but most 
significant of all, observers of both parties agree, was the cordial- 
ity with which the candidate was received by the Southern press 
and people during his ‘“‘ vacation visit’ to Asheville. 

The resolution which formally announced the candidacy of 
“Alfred EX. Smith, the State’s most distinguished son,’ was 
offered by George R. Lunn, former Lieutenant-Governor of 
New York, and seconded by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Its 


- made it ‘yez-all.’ 


most important clauses are those stating the candidate’s virtues, — 
thus: 


‘“Whereas his unsurpassed record as an executive, his unim-_ 
peachable integrity and honor, his fidelity to the interests of the 
people, his broad-minded adherence to progressive principles | 
have made him preeminent among the statesmen of this nation; 
and 

‘‘ Whereas many of our sister States, recognizing his fitness for 
the Presidency of the United States and his ability to secure 
the confidence and the votes of the people, have summoned him 
to assume the leadership of the party in the nation; Now, be i 
resolved, ete.” 


New York Democrats have not tried to rush the National 
Convention, remarks the New York Times (Dem.), but 
have waited ‘“‘until the evidence was conclusive that Gover- 
nor Smith is much more than a local candidate.’”’ In every 
section, admits the Washington Star (Ind.), there are delegates 
intent on voting for him at Houston. The wet-and-dry issue has 
not halted him, even in such dry territory as Iowa, that paper 
reminds us, while the religious issue has disappeared from sight 
in a number of Protestant States. Even in the so-called enemy’s 
country, the South, he has won unexpected friends; ‘‘ Louisiana 
has a delegation that is sure to give Smith its ballots, and the 
Arkansas delegation, while uninstructed, is said to be 80 or 90 
per cent. for Smith.” 

The fact: that thousands were waiting to greet the Governor 
at the little stucco station at Asheville, and that he later had 
a great reception in Raleigh, is generally accepted as a sign of 
“the swing away from anti-Smith sentiment’? in the South. 
That the ‘‘swing’’ is still far from complete many editors are 
quick to point out, but others acknowledge that the Governor’s 
methods of human approach are as effective in Dixie as: else- 
where. Thus a staff correspondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.) quotes him as closing his first Southern speech 
with the words: ‘‘And before I leave I hope to meet yez-all 
personally,’”’ and adds this comment: 


“Tt was the Governor’s only reversion to Kast Side vernacular 
and the crowd ‘ate it up.’ To that point his speech was per- 
functory. When he brought out the ‘ Yez,’ Carolinians tasted the 
salt in his character and a cheer went up. Much of the cheering 
was due to the fact that, fortuitously or designedly, the Governor. 
His greeters recognized it as a Tammany 
adaptation of the Southern colloquial ‘you-all.’ Asheville news- 
papers featured the felicity of the combination.” 


Let the Asheville Times (Dem.) be heard as it addresses the 
visitor face to face, thus: 7 


““Western North Carolina salutes the political idol of New 
York. The South welcomes with its warmest hospitality this 
distinguished product of the ‘Sidewalks of New York.’ 

‘“‘Howdy, Al; make yourself at home!” 


The Atlanta Constitution’s (Dem.) Washington correspondent, 
however, insists that— 


‘“North Carolina leaders have been left cold by the avalanche 
of argument as to Smith’s vote-getting qualities. Senator Sim- 
mons, the dominating factor in the State organization, is as 
hostile to Smith as any Democrat in the party. Josephus 
Daniels, Wilson’s Secretary of the Navy, publisher of one of the 
most influential newspapers in the State, and leader of a tre- 
mendous personal following, is strongly opposed to the nomina- 
tion of a wet candidate.”’ 


Sentiment in almost every Southern State, indeed, is still di- 
vided on the subject; but both sides note a strong drift toward 
the New Yorker. Thus in Georgia, which has a favorite son of 
its own—Senator George—we hear one editor denouncing the 
many who are “boosting George and praying for Al,’”’ and then 
we hear the Macon Telegraph (Dem.) pleading guilty-to the soft 
impeachment on the ground that ‘‘New York is essential to suc- 
cess in the Democratic ranks, and Al Smith is the only Democrat 


ee 
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who has a ghost of a chance to carry it.” Virginia is not yet 
for Smith, the Richmond Times-Dispatch (Dem.) tells us, add- 
ing: “‘In certain quarters here, opposition to him is bitter and 
determined.”” Alabama does not intend to send a Smith dele- 
gation to Houston if it can prevent it, declares the Mobile 
Register (Dem.), citing ‘‘the fact that only two candidates for 
delegate out of more than sixty have exprest themselves as 
favorable to the Smith nomination.’? To this comes the fol- 
lowing retort from the Birmingham Advance, representing a 
group of six Alabama papers that led the McAdoo dry Demo- 
cratic forces in 1924: 


4 “With the approach of the Houston convention it is becoming 
increasingly obvious that the Democrats will have but one choice; 
this choice being between Governor Smith and political oblivion. 

“The duty of Southern Democrats is clear. Governor Smith 
has fairly won his position of leadership in the Democratic party, 
and it is the duty of Democrats, of all shades of opinion, to give 
him whole-hearted support and thus make certain the defeat of 
the party of special concession and spectacular corruption.” 


Turning now to the West, we have the story of recent de- 
velopments which, according to a staff correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune (Rep.), not only have ‘‘inereased the prob- 
ability of the nomination of Al Smith by the Democrats at 
Houston; but have inspired the Democratic leaders with fresh 
hopes of electing their candidate.’? We read further: 


- “In addition to his sweep of the county primaries in Iowa, 
which went into the last ditch against him four years ago, Smith 
captured the Illinois delegation virtually to a man, and won 
an instructed delegation from Washington. In Utah and Okla- 
homa a majority of the delegates are either committed to or 
favorable to Smith, and the Hitchcock delegation in Nebraska is 
preponderantly for Smith for second choice. This on top of 
instructed delegations for Smith in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Idaho, and North Dakota. 

“This survey of the battle-field in the West discloses the dry 
wing of the Democratic party disorganized and in rout. All 
eyes are now fastened on California, where, in the May primary, 
the drys, under the immediate leadership of McAdoo, are to 
make their last stand against Smith in the preconvention battle.” 


The result of the county primaries in Iowa is regarded as 
especially significant, because, out of 1,245 delegates chosen for 
the Democratic State Convention, 533 were instructed for Smith 
as against 90 for Edwin T. Meredith, former Secretary of 
Agriculture and Jowa’s ‘“‘favorite son.’”” Mr. Meredith does not 
yet concede the State to Smith, but apparently the Democratic 
press have no doubt about it. Says the Boston Globe (Dem.): 


“The blow administered to the Western opponents to Smith in 
the Democratic party is a resounding one. It gives Mr. Smith 
the edge in neighboring Mid-Western States, and a prestige in 
parts where the degree of Smith’s enthusiasm was reckoned 
smaill.”’ 


Because Iowa gave MeAdoo powerful support in 1924, sticking 
to him through eighty ballots at Madison Square Garden, the 
Springfield Republican (Ind.) thinks this reversal of allegiance 
“has almost a decisive aspect, ” with the following peculiarities: 


‘“‘Governor Smith has published no personal views on the 
Western farm issue. Probably he never saw a wheat field. Yet 
Towa Democrats accept him. Governor Smith is wet, and lowa 
is dry, yet he easily carries the Iowa county conventions.” 


Looking over the whole panorama of what it calls “the trium- 
phant progress of Governor Smith’s candidacy,” the New York 
World (Dem.) explains his strength on the novel theory that “‘his 
alleged liabilities have turned out to be assets.’’ In other words, 
jt thinks that his being a Catholic, a wet, a Tammany member, 
and a product of New York’s East Side, have been harped upon 
until they have caused a reaction in his favor—in this wise: 


“The opposition to Smith has identified him so thoroughly 
with the principles of religious tolerance, personal liberty and 
social equality that a refusal to nominate him would be accepted 
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by the whole country as a rejection of those principles. The 
shots they aimed at Smith have hit the Democratic masses. For 
the Democratic party in its strategic strongholds is composed 
very largely of men and women whom the Klan easts out, the 
Anti-Saloon League berates, and the snobs look down upon. The 
enemies of Smith have brought the Democratic party to a 
position where it can not reject Smith without rejecting millions 
of its constituents.” 


Against Governor Smith’s candidacy the strongest utterances 
come from the spokesmen of the Anti-Saloon League of America. 
Thus F. Scott McBride, General Superintendent of that body, 
speaking at Winston-Salem, warns the Democrats of the South 
that they will be committing a stupendous folly if they nominate 
Smith, because he is doomed to defeat, adding: 
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MUST BE A MIRAGE OR SOMETHING 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


‘‘Smith’s weakness is that he is strong in Republican States 
that can not possibly be carried by him because of the large Re- 
publican majority, and he is weak in States such as Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Colorado, and Oklahoma, where a Demo- 
cratic victory would be doubtful.” 


Charging that Governor Smith “‘has made New York the 
wettest and most lawless State in the Union,”’ Dr. S. E. Nicholson 
National Secretary of the Anti-Saloon League and one of its 
New York State superintendents, told a Brooklyn audience that 
“there is an open rebellion by a militant organized minority to 
upset the Constitution,” and that the League would weleome the 
coming campaign as a show-down fight between the wets and 
drys. To quote him further: 


“‘There is little doubt from present prospects that Governor 
Smith will get the Democratic nomination, largely because Dem- 
ocratic drys have lain down on the job and are letting Smith 
have everything his own way. But getting the nomination is 
a far different story from getting into the White House. If 
Smith is the Democratic Presidential candidate, he will not carry 
New York and will make almost as poor a showing as John W. 
Davis. Weare sure that in an open, clear-cut fight the country 
will show that it is strongly for the Eighteenth Amendment.” 


THE SOCIALIST TICKET 


HE SOCIALISTS HAVE LAUNCHED their Presi- 

dential campaign, but their nominee, Dr. Norman 

Thomas, does not predict that he will win the race in 
November, even tho he has erossed the starting line two months 
ahead of his Republican and Democratic rivals. He declares 
frankly, in fact, ‘‘that we are not building for this election, but for 
education and the future.” His Vice-Presidential running-mate, 
however, assures the delegates that ‘‘I’m going to make the 
fight of my life to give you all a trip to Washington next March, 
to see Thomas inaugurated.’”? And Victor Berger’s Socialist 
daily, the Milwaukee Leader, is confident that ‘“‘next November 


New York Herald ESS photograph ‘ - se, : 
SMILING APOSTLES OF DISCONTENT 


Norman Thomas (on the reader’s right) and James H. Maurer, 
Socialist nominees for President and Vice-President. 


the United States-will’ take its place alongside other countries 
with a powerful Socialist movement.”” The Leader says further: 


“Hrven our opponents we feel must be constrained to con- 
gratulate the Socialist party upon having such high-grade candi- 
dates as Norman Thomas and James H. Maurer. “They will bear 
aloft. the standard of economic emancipation, universal peace, 
and human brotherhood with splendid ability, and they will be 
backed in this by many thousands of enthusiastic Socialists from 
coast to coast. Recent victories in Reading and Milwaukee will 
be followed by the making of a new high-water mark for socialism 
in this country.” 


The ‘‘capitalistic”’ press, however, generally agree that a party 
of discontent, whatever its virtues, can not hope to grow to 
formidable proportions in a nation of small investors such as the 
United States is becoming, or in a nation which boasts eight 
motor-cars for every ten families. As the New York LHvening 
Post remarks: “In effect, a Socialist leader in this country has 
to say to his followers: ‘Be miserable, but if you can’t be miser- 
able, be as miserable as you can.’”’ 

The Socialist nominees were chosen and the platform defined 
at the party’s national convention, held in New York about the 
middle of this month. The major planks of the platform, accord- 
ing to the press summaries, were: Public ownership of all natural 
resources and public utilities, including oil-wells, coal-mines, 
power-plants, railroads, and telephone and telegraph systems; 
governmental relief of unemployment by extension of all public 
works; a shorter work-day; an adequate child labor amendment to 
the Constitution; treaties to outlaw war and promote disarma- 
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ment; cancelation of war debts due the United States, on condi- 
tion that ail inter-Allied debts be canceled and reparations de- 
mands remitted; recognition of Russia; withdrawal of our armed 
forces from Nicaragua; and entry into the League of Nations. 
‘““under those cireumstances and conditions which will make the 
League more clearly an instrument of internationalism instead 
of imperialism.”” When it came to the Prohibition issue, notes 
the Washington Post, the Socialist convention “‘passed the buck,” 
voting to omit it from the platform. Mr. Thomas said he did 
not think the issue concerned the Socialists, but suggested that 
the Resolutions Committee bring in a resolution holding the 
Democratic and Republican parties ‘‘responsible for this mess.” 

In the ‘‘key-note” speech at the opening of the convention, 
Mr. Morris Hillquit denounced the Republican and Democratic 
parties as corrupt and reactionary. On this point he said: 


“There is no essential difference between the Republican party 
and the Democratic party in principle, aims, composition, and 
methods, and there has been practically none since the days of 
the Civil War. The Democrats are pure when the Republicans are 
in office. The Republicans are progressive when the Democrats 
are in office. Both are corrupt and reactionary when in power. 

“‘Under the alternate rule of the Siamese political twins our 
people have lost faith and interest in politics, and have aban- 
doned the destinies of the Republic to the bipartizan political 
machine with a sense of cynical resignation.” 


These words ‘‘should be largely circulated among theleaders of 
both old parties, ’’ remarks the New Haven Register, which adds: 


‘‘Here is the reason why a Socialist party is a necessity in a 
Republican form of government. It is because there are many 
forces of unrest in, every nation that parties representing advanced 
thought are formed. The dissatisfied elements must have ex- 
pression, and they form parties and adopt platforms as do the 
more complacent elements. In these platforms are many good 
ideas, but they are sometimes scores of years ahead of the times, 
and, therefore, at the moment impractical. When one of these 
breaks forth and takes hold on an unusually large percentage of 
the people, the astute leaders of whichever of the great parties is 
out of jobs pick it up and insert it in the National and State 
platforms of their crowd, to use as a lever to jimmy their way 
back into the soft opportunities offered by victory. Thus the 
country progresses. Thus the Socialist party justifies its exis- 
tence. If it were not for this service there would be no need of a 
third party, but the people would suffer in the long run.” 


Concerning the nominees, we are reminded by the correspon- 
dents that both have long been identified with the Socialist and 
Labor movements, Mr. Thomas as writer, lecturer, and candidate 
for office on various occasions, and Mr. Maurer as a member of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, President of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor, and a Councilman of the municipal 
administration of Reading, Pennsylvania. In the New York 
World we read further: 


““Mr. Thomas was Socialist candidate for Mayor of this city in 
1925, and for Alderman last year. The son and grandson of 
clergymen, he was graduated from Union Theological Seminary, 
was associate pastor of the Fifth Avenue Brick Presbyterian 
Church, and pastor of the East Harlem Presbyterian Church. 
He gave up active church work during the war, during which 
time he became active as a Socialist and pacifist. 

‘In 1920 he served with Senators George Norris and David I. 
Walsh on the American Commission on Ireland. While sup- 
porting the cause of striking textile workers in Passaic, New 
Jersey, during 1926, he was arrested for ‘inciting to riot’ and ‘un- 
lawful assemblages,’ but the grand jury failed to indict him. 

“Mr. Thomas was formerly editor of The World To-morrow, 
and is an associate editor of The Nation and The New Leader. 
He is married and lives with his family at No. 206 East 18th 
Street. As a Presidential nominee he is comparatively young, 
being only forty-four years old.” : 


Newspaper estimates place the present strength of the Socialist 
party in the United States at approximately 1,000,000. The 
largest Socialist vote ever polled in this country was 919,000, 
cast for Eugene V. Debs in the 1920 Presidential election. 
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- POLITICAL REVOLUTION IN ILLINOIS 


T WAS THE DEFEAT administered to ‘Big Bill” Thomp- 
son and his allies, and what that defeat meant for the repu- 
tation of the city of Chicago, that naturally monopolized 

the first comment on the surprizing uprising of Illinois Re- 
publicans in the recent primaries. But as the days have gone 
by, writers on politics discern that the primary had all the 
makings of a small political revolution, retiring old personalities 
and bringing new ones to the front, and throwing a new light on 
the Presidential campaign. The sheer magnitude of the vote 
startles many editors. Primaries seldom draw ‘out anything 
like the full party vote. But in Chicago on the tenth there were 
1,667,000 Republican votes cast, more than 200,000 ahead of 
the record-breaking Coolidge vote of 1924. Gov. Len Small 
went down by more than 400,000 votes; Frank L. Smith by 
more than 200,000, and State’s Attorney Crowe by a similar 
margin. This is being universally acclaimed as a sign that the 
voters can be aroused in an emergency, and there is much specu- 
lation as to what these aroused voters are going to do next fall, 
some editors considering it all a sign that our electorate is in a 
mood for revolt. The new prestige for Senator Deneen as State 
leader and Presidential dark horse arouses considerable interest, 
while a new impetus for the Lowden boom is acknowledged by 
all observers. Perhaps the most spectacular feature of all, 
however, is the emergence of a woman in the field of national 
politics who is expected by many editors to take a place com- 
parable to that held by Lady- Astor in Great Britain—Ruth 
Hanna McCormick, daughter of Mark Hanna, widow of Medill 
McCormick, close friend of Alice Roosevelt Ea and 
admittedly a political force in her own right. 

‘Mrs. MceCormick was elected first ina field of eight as one of the 
two Republican candidates for Representative-at-large from the 
State of Illinois, the office existing because of the failure some 
years ago to redistrict the Illinois Congressional seats. She 
declares that her vote is a particularly notable achievement and 
“the greatest step forward made by women politically,” because 
“this is the first time a woman has been victorious in a State- 
wide vote to fill a national position from an industrial State.” 
And there are plenty of editors who would put it even more 
strongly. InCleveland, the city of Mrs. McCormick’s birth, The 
Plain Dealer (Dem.) hails her as ‘‘ America’s biggest figure among 
women in politics,’ and ealls her victory ‘‘the outstanding 
achievement of American womanhood in politics since women 
began to vote.’”’ In similar language, David Lawrence of the 
Consolidated Press calls the victory ‘“‘the biggest single inspira- 
tion that women have derived since suffrage was extended to 
them.’’ Mr. Lawrence points out that ‘if Mrs. McCormick is 
elected in the autumn—and in Illinois the Republicans usually 
carry the State—she will have been elected by the voters of the 
whole State; it is as if she had run for the United States Senate.” 
The men politicians in Illinois are said to have come to admire 
her tact and capacity, and in Washington members of Congress 
are predicting that if she comes to the Lower House she will 
make a remarkable record there. Incidentally, remarks Mr. 
Lawrence, “‘the House of Representatives is getting used to 
women members, and there is a keen appreciation of the abilities 
of the present members who are women.”’ As the daughter of 
one political leader and the wife of another, adds this writer, 
Mrs. McCormick ‘“‘has learned the ropes of practical politics.” 
Mrs. McCormick, declares the Buffalo Cowrier-Express, “‘is 
undoubtedly the first really distinguished woman to make her 
appearance in national politics; we do not fancy that she will 
disappear in the big pool in which so many political fish battle 
for prominence.” M. E. Tracy, editorial writer for the Seripps- 
Howard papers, says ‘‘the country needs her kind in politics, 
women need the sort of leadership she ean give, and, above all 
else, the girls of this generation need the inspiration of such a 


character and career as she represents.”” From a Democratic 
newspaper this admission of the Brooklyn Eagle’s comes as 
especially interesting: ‘‘desirable as it may be from a Demo- 
cratic point of view to have a Democratic Congress elected in 
November, we rather hope Mrs. McCormick will not fall down 
at the polls.’ 

Next in interest—judging from volume of editorial comment— 
to this political entrance on April 10 is the political exit of Frank 
L. Smith, who had once before been elected to the Senate by 
Illinois voters, but had been turned down because of the extremely 


Acme News picture 


“TIT AM DELIGHTED WITH MY VICTORY” 
Declares Ruth Hanna McCormick, here seen (at the reader’s left) 
with her daughter Katherine, and (at the right) Alice Roosevelt 

Longworth, Mrs. McCormick’s friend since girlhood. 


large contributions made to his campaign fund. As David 


Lawrence writes: 


**Tt had been supposed that the voters of Illinois resented the 
action of the Senate in refusing to admit Mr. Smith, and that 
a@ sovereign State now would express its protest. The fact that 
the Republican voters of Illinois rejected Mr. Smith on the very 
issue that the Senate of the United States raised is regarded as 
a@ vindication of the Senate’s view-point. Also it removes an 
embarrassing situation which might have occupied the time of 
the Senate in the next session if Mr. Smith had been renominated 
and reelected.” 


Whether or not the Republicans of Illinois ‘‘approved the 


principle of the Senate’s action in denying a seat to Smith,” at 
least, observes the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Ind. Dem.) “‘they 
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AND THE BIG BOMB FINALLY LET GO! 


—Shafer in the Cincinnati Times-Star. 


relieved that body of further embarrassment in the case.’’ The 
same point is made by a number of newspapers, and some go so 
far as to say with the Columbus Ohio State Journal (Rep.) 
that ‘‘Frank L. Smith is just the kind of man who ought not to be 
a Senator.” | 

The rise and fall of political leaders has a fascination that 
leads many writers on politics to remark how United States 
Senator Charles S. Deneen, in the words of the Boston Globe, 
“emerged overnight as the chief dictator of Federal affairs in 
Illinois and the biggest Republican political power in the State.” 
His triumph was complete, observes the Portland (Me.) Evening 
Express (Rep.), “‘and a new king reigns over the greatest of the 
Middle Western States.’’ He is so strong, observes one Chicago 
correspondent, that he is being mentioned as a possible dark- 
horse Presidential candidate, and a writer in the Chicago Tribune 
suggests that he may be offered the Vice-Presidential nomination. 

But the big effect of the primary from the standpoint of 
national politics is the fact that, as Clinton W. Gilbert points 
out in the New York Hvening Post, incidental to an “uprising 
against an alliance between politicians and the criminal elements, 
former Governor Lowden gets practically all of the Illinois 
delegates to the next Republican national convention.’’ Polit- 
ical writers now give Lowden anywhere from 42 to 49 of the 61 
Illinois delegates, including the 11. delegates-at-large. Naturally, 
say these writers, Lowden is greatly strengthened by having his 
own State almost unanimously behind him at the convention. 
Arthur Sears Henning writes in the Chicago Tribune: 


“The party leaders are imprest by the enhancement of his 
prestige as a candidate, and the Hastern leaders are beginning to 
concede for the first time that his nomination is within the range 
of possibility. 

‘‘Tllinois now forges to the front as the standard-bearer of the 
Mid-West revolt against the agricultural policy of the Coolidge 
Administration, and against the perpetuation of that policy by the 
Republican party.” 


‘““The contest at Kansas City will be between Hoover and 
Lowden and not ultimately between Hoover and Dawes, who 
has been definitely eliminated from the contest by the show of 
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strength Lowden has made in his home State,” argues W. W. 
Jermane, Washington correspondent of the Seattle Times. 
And he continues: : 

“The improvement of Lowden’s position will be greeted by 
the radical farmers with a good deal of satisfaction. HEvery- 
thing will be grist that comes to their mill.” 

The arguments advanced by these experienced political writers 
are repeated by a number of papers of various political affilia- 
tions all over the country. . Butif Lowden has been strengthened, 
Hoover supporters will not admit that their candidate has been 
weakened. The writer of a syndicated political dispatch copy- 
righted by the’ Washington Star says that “the ease with which 
the ‘machine’ was overturned by an aroused people in Illinois 
has sent cold shivers down the spines of some of the Indiana 
Republican machine, headed by Senator ‘Jim’ Watson,” who is 
contending ‘‘against Secretary. Herbert Hoover for. the thirty- 
three delegates from Hoosierdom.”’ And the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.) declares that Mr. Hoover’s prospects are bettered 


| 


{ 
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“by the decisive rebuke administered in Illinois to the baser | 
activities of urban and big State party machines’: or 


‘‘The Illinois vote is a condemnation of the excesses and shame- 
lessness of urban machines. It suggests a desire for better 
things—including cleaner politics. The Hoover candidacy is in. 
harmony with this public mood. And that fact accounts for its 
nation-wide attractiveness and success.’ 


Finally, a number of newspapers are convinced by the enor- 
mous anti-machine vote in Illinois that, in the words of the 
Nashville Banner, ‘“‘the voting masses are becoming aroused all 
over the country.’ This, says the Tennessee paper, ‘‘means that 


the war against corruption in high places is on to a nation-wide _ 


finish, and that the domination of our politics by evil influences is 
to be ended.’”’ A Chicago religious weekly, The Christian Century, 
finds in the Chicago result proof that ‘“‘the independent vote is 
large enough to control in American polities”? and ‘‘that the 
voters are this year in a mood for revolt against the established 
political order. It is a good year-for political independence.”’ 


Laan CLEAN vp 
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READY FOR THE REST OF THE FAMILY 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


A Tax cut is the kindest cut of all— Albany News. 


A Cuicaco criminal’s tribulations hardly include his trials. — 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Cuicaco may now write ‘‘ Paid in Full” across her Big Bill.— 
New York Evening Post. 


Tue cost of living seems to be coming down like the length of 
women’s skirts.—Florida Times-Union. 


For the G. O. P. favorite sons, the cruelest wind of adversity 
would be a Coolidge draft.—Arkansas Gazette. 


No one has ever discovered a frivolous streak in Cal Coolidge, 
but the conviction is growing that he means to do some stepping 
out next year.—Des Moines 
Tribune-Capital. 


We Democrats know mili- 
tary science. We never go into 
political battle without bring- 
ing up fresh divisions.—WNor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot. 


Ir’s also fairly certain that 
the busy little bee got no credit 
for being busy until man dis- 
covered that he could make 
use of his product.—Detroit 
News. 


An author reminds us that 
Napoleon said that when he 
wanted some work done he 
chose a man with a long nose. 
Well, he got one at Water- 
loo all right.— Punch. 


Tur Attorney-General re- 
fused to send troops to super- 
vise the Chicago primaries. 
Where the Cook County folks 
made their mistake was in 
not calling their remarkable 
town ‘‘Chicaragua.’’—The New 
Yorker. 


WE nominate the following, 
from The Pathfinder as this 
year’s best paragraph: ‘‘They 
are putting Wilson’s portrait on the $1,000 bill—where only Re- 
publicans will see it.’””-—Toledo Blade. 


A GREAT national problem is anything that a lobby asks 
Congress to appropriate money for.—San Diego Union. , 


Every Presidential candidate just now is concerned over 
whether he will get the gate or the delegate.— Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 


Henry Forp says he has made the new Ford so that nobody 
will ever want another. We should never have dared to say 
that.— Punch. 


““Tnprana Seandals Shake Republicans.’’ Turn about is fair 
play. Now let Indiana Republicans shake the scandals.—New 
York Evening Post. 


Tue curious thing about that Hindu who kept his hands in the 
air for twenty years is that he lived in Benares, India, instead of 
Chicago.— Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


Some people said that when Wayne Wheeler died the Anti- 
Saloon league would lose its nerve. But we guess not. It’s to 
hold a convention in New York.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


News is the unusual, and it has now reached the point where 
the Prince of Wales has to fall off a horse three times in one after- 
noon to get on the first page, but he can do it all right.—Ohio 
State Journal. 


Ir seems to this neutral observer that Senator Robinson did not 
succeed in his efforts to share the oil scandal with the Democrats. 
By the time the Harding boys got through with it there wasn’t 
any core.—The New Yorker. 


A MEAN, SUSPICIOUS NATURE 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


Cuicago is having bomby spring days.—Lowisville Times. 


Wuar the British rubber monopoly overlooked was the snap 
back.—Macon Telegraph. 


For friendly relations with Mexico to-day, let us give thanks 
to Morrow.— Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


Ir begins to look as tho the Ku Kluxers have been hiding a lot 
more than their faces.—New York Evening Post. 


Count that day sunk which in the news unveils 
No equine toss-up of the Prince of Wales.—Chicago Daily News. 


Accorp1Ne to a scientist, the earthworm is the greatest living 
friend of the farmer. This claim, we understand, is hotly dis- 
puted by the friends of Frank 
Lowden.—The New Yorker. 


CANDIDATES must have a 
keen sense of equilibrium to 
be able to run for office on 
the fence.—Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 


“Drink Canada dry,”’ reads 
an advertisement. Well, any 
number of Americans have 
been trying to do that very 
thing. —Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. 


Musso.uin1 has barred hand- 
shaking in. Italy, which is a 
pretty good sign he doesn’t 
think it will ever be necessary 
to run for office—New York 
Evening Post. 


Ir the Mississippi Valley 
tries to get too much in the 
way of flood-control, it may 
have to escape from the next 
inundation in a pork barrel.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Arter the years ofiexperience 
Kansas City has had with pack- 
ing houses, it ought to be able 
to take care of all those at- 
tending the Republican Con- 
vention this summer without any difficulty.—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Some folks are born great, some achieve greatness, and some 
are blacklisted by the D. A. R.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


CONGRESSMEN would do better if they took their ears from the 
ground and listened to the still, small voice.—WNorfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 


In Tibet women are supreme. It’s interesting to note how— 
without any especial effort on our part—these back township 
countries are catching the American idea.—Council Bluffs Non- 
paretl. 


> 


“Paracuute Carries Aviator to Safety,’’ says the head-line, 
but the story reveals that he landed in Chicago.—San Diego 
Union. 


““Poxitics no longer is a matter of dollars and cents,’’ an ideal- 
istic orator shouted. We’ll agree on the cents.—Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil. 


Tue political parties have widely differing troubles. With the 
G. O. P. it is too much oil, with us Democrats, too much friction. 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Mr. , we are told, composes poetry with his head held tight 
between his clenched hands, groaning. We are not told what he 
does when he reads it.—Punch. 


In spite of Dwight Morrow’s friendly work in Mexico, the 
Mexican law still holds that all subsoil deposits belong to the 
Government, not to the land owner. The law should apply 
especially to buried hatchets.—Brooklyn Times. 


FOREIGN -~ 


CAPT. KENNETH G. B. DEWAR, C.B.E. 


REAR-ADMIRAL BERNARD ST. G. COLLARD, C.B. 


COMMENT 


COMMANDER H., M. DANIEL, D.8.O. 


THE THREE LEADING FIGURES IN THE COMEDY-DRAMA OF THE BATTLE-SHIP JAZZ BAND 


THE JAZZ THAT JARRED THE BRITISH NAVY 


BRITISH NAVAL SCANDAL, which some feared 
might reach serious proportions, started, it seems, in 
the violent demand of a Rear-Admiral that a Marine 

band be dismissed for playing ‘‘like a dirge’”’ and a jazz band 
be substituted at a dance on the H. M. S. Royal Oak of the 
Mediterranean fleet. From this contretemps resulted a court 
martial at Gibraltar which dismissed from that ship Captain 
Dewar and Commander Daniel, because the latter had written 
and Captain Dewar had forwarded to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Mediterranean fleet, a letter of complaint against Rear- 
Admiral Collard, which the officers of the court martial held to 
be subversive of discipline. The next development in this 
comedy-drama, we are told, was an anticlimax, for Admiral 
Collard was declared ‘‘unfitted for high command,” and com- 
pulsorily retired by the Board of Admiralty. London press 
dispatches relate further that the Admiralty also promises 
to reemploy Captain Dewar and Commander Daniel ‘‘as vacan- 
cies oceur.”’ It appears, too, that blame for the whole incident 
is placed primarily upon Admiral Collard by the Admiralty 
statement, because he ‘‘ dealt with trivial causes for dissatisfaction 
in a manner unbecoming his position, and showed himself unfit 
for further high command.’’ In a London dispatch to the New 
York World, John L. Balderston points out that the Admiralty 
did not reverse the court-martial verdicts, but made clear that 
the criticisms of the Admiral by his officers were entirely justified. 
Their offense, it is argued, lay not in making the charges, but 
in the form in which they were made. Commander Daniel’s 
chief offense, it is stated, was ‘‘using language subversive of 
discipline about the superior officer,’’ and Captain Dewar is 
blamed because he did not prevent Daniel from using this 
language. This correspondent advises us also that the fact that 
no charges were brought against Admiral Collard in view of 
the widely spread stories about his conduct caused great indigna- 
tion among those who had heard reports current in London. 
While technically it is clear that Commander Daniel is guilty 
on the charges brought against him, the London Daily News and 
Westminster Gazette deplores the whole occurrence. No other 


verdict could have been found on the facts, it concedes, for the 


writing of the letter to Captain Dewar and the reading of ‘‘ certain 


remarks and ecriticisms’’ to the officers in the ward-room of the 
Royal Oak were admitted and undoubtedly were against the 
regulations. Yet, this newspaper goes on to say: 


“The general public meanwhile, while pitying Commander 
Daniel, will probably be divided between astonishment and 
mirth at the whole incident. It is an astonishing thing that 
the ponderous machinery of naval discipline should have been 
put in motion, the Fleet itself prevented from sailing, and the 
whole country set talking for days together on account of a 
dispute about the merits of a band, the disposition of a Jacob’s 
ladder, and the language used by an Admiral. If only Admiral 
Collard had modeled his deportment on that of the exemplary 
Captain of the Pinafore, the Navy would apparently have been 
spared a sensation. 


“Bad language or abuse 
I never, never use, 
Whatever the emergency. 
Though ‘bother it’ I may 
Occasionally say, 
I never use a big, big D. 


“Unfortunately, he fell below this praiseworthy standard of 
decorum; and the results are deplorable for everybody. De- 
plorable, because comic as in some lights the evidence is, it is 
a rather serious matter that from such causes such results can 
flow. It does not merely raise the question whether, as we have 
suggested, there is not something wrong with the machinery of 
discipline in the Navy. It is at least possible to argue that 
there is something seriously wrong with the spirit at work in it, 
a much more important thing than any machinery, when 
incidents of this order can attain such monstrous importance.” 


British public opinion has been deeply stirred by the Royal 
Oak affair, says the London Daily Telegraph, which predicted 
that it would demand that the Admiralty and the Government 
pass under a new review a set of incidents which cast a shadow 
over the Senior Service of the Navy. At the same time we are 
told, public opinion has been amazed at and affronted by the 
essential pettiness of the incident which provoked this trouble 
on the Royal Oak, and this newspaper continues: 


“Tempers hopelessly lost over the playing of a ship’s band at 
a dance, and lost again over whether the ladder was placed on 
one side of the ship or the other for the Admiral to go ashore— 
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these are in themselves ridiculously small incidents to serve as 
the foundation of the most humiliating quarrel that has arisen 
in the Navy for many a long year. When the only incidents— 
including even the language said to have been employed—are so 
small, however deeply discreditable, the public will wonder 
whether, amid so much talk of ‘naval discipline,’ the practise of 
self-discipline in the higher ranks has been consistently observed. 
The band incident, whatever the precise facts, would have been 
disgraceful anywhere. Whatever the phrases used by the 
Admiral about the band and the bandmaster, they reflect no 
credit on him who uttered them. The bandmaster was so deeply 
mortified that he wished to resign, even at the sacrifice of his 
pension, and the Major of Marines felt that his men would 
resent it unless he stood up manfully in their defense.”’ 


That the verdict in the case of Commander Daniel should 
have been ‘‘not guilty”’ is the positive belief of the London Daily 
Chronicle, which is convinced that the millions of civilians in 
Britain are almost unanimously of the same opinion. In the 
face of overwhelming evidence from officers on board the Royal 
Oak, proving that the morale of the ship was affected by the 
incidents complained of by the commander, the court punished 
him by a severe reprimand and dismissal from his ship, this 
journal notes, and adds: 


“Tt must not be supposed that the King’s Regulations in 
regard to the Navy are so absurd that persons in the Service are 
without the right to make legitimate protest. On the contrary, 
every person in his Majesty’s Service has ‘the right of represent- 
ing to his superiors any grievance or ill-usage under which he 
may suffer,’ so long as he does not make frivolous or illegitimate 
complaints or such as are ‘subversive of discipline.’ Any officer 
who ‘should so far forget his duty as to dishearten those under 
him or to render them dissatisfied’ is hable to be reported, and, 
indeed, officers who may witness such conduct are ‘enjoined’ 
to report the same immediately. Of what, then, was Commander 
Daniel found guilty? It will be noted that it was not only in 
regard to the ward-room incident—the only appreciable indis- 
cretion that most of us can discover in his conduct—but on all 
four charges, that the court martial has found him guilty. His 
indispensable letter to Captain Dewar is held to be ‘subversive 
of discipline’; his fully justified complaint against the Rear- 
Admiral was ‘prejudicial to good order’! 

‘“‘What must such a verdict mean if allowed to stand? That 
under the present system of administering naval law, no officer, 
under any provocation, can safely venture to exercise his right of 
protest. That a Commander who dares to complain about the 
action of a superior officer, however outrageous, may be sure of 
an abrupt ending to his career. 

“The public will be profoundly disturbed to find such a view of 
naval discipline affirmed by the supreme authority of a court 
martial. If the sentence is allowed to stand, what parent will 
not hesitate to allow his son to enter the naval profession?” 


ROOM FOR MILLIONS OF SETTLERS 


NE OF THE MOST AMBITIOUS PROJECTS for the 
increase of population in Canada, we are told, has been 
laid before the Dominion Parliament by Brig.-Gen. 

A. C. McRae, Conservative member for Vancouver North. 
The prediction is made that within a decade it would add 
2,000,000 to Canada’s census figures, involving the settlement of 
approximately 50,000,000 acres of land by between 250,000 and 
300,000 farmers and their families. The estimated cost of the 
undertaking is given as about $300,000,000 by the Montreal cor- 
respondent of the London Daily Telegraph, who writes further: 


“As would be expected, generous government assistance is 
suggested, the amount proposed being up to $30,000,000 annu- 
ally. The proposal is that the money be raised by an issue of 
special land bonds or debentures, to be retired in time by re- 
payments made by settlers, such reimbursements to commence 
after a five-year interval. Outstanding in the scheme outlined 
by General McRae was the proposal to revert to the free home- 
stead idea. He would utilize what are known as ‘scrub lands’ 
—lightly timbered tracts—of which there are many millions of 
acres available, and would have these partly cleared by the 
Government, divided into homesteads, and allotted to settlers, 
free of taxes for five years, and subject to no charge beyond the 
cost of clearance and the erection of farm buildings. His esti- 
mate is $12.50 per acre, or $1,000 for every homestead partly 
cleared, with an additional $500 for log house and barn. 

“The advance by the State would not exceed $20 per acre of 
cleared land, leaving the rest of the homestead unencumbered. 
The Government would hold a first lien on the land, which would 
have an average value, under cultivation, of $25. The proposal 
is that the payments, including interest, might be spaced over 
thirty years, at the expiration of which period the settler would 
have a clear title to his land, having returned the Government’s 
money, with interest, in annual instalments of $114.75.” 


From the social point of view, this Montreal correspondent 
further reports, there is a proposal for the establishment of 
Community Clubs to guide and assist settlers, and also special 
efforts to increase female immigration in order to overcome 
‘unbalanced population’’ in the Prairie Provinces. But with 
the growing use of the motor-car, it is noted, the telephone and 
wireless, the solitude of the wide spaces of the Great West is 
nothing comparable to what it was in prewar days. The need 
of more population in Canada, we are then told, is reiterated at 
public meetings of various bodies connected with industry and 
trade, and it is pointed out, also, that the Montreal Daily Star 
prints a front-page, double-column article on the subject two or 
three times a month. B 


THE BRITISH BATTLE-SHIP WHOSE BAND CAUSED A COURT MARTIAL 


H.M.S8. Royal Oak at anchor in Malta Harbor, where a difference of opinion about the music of a Marine band, between an Admiral and two 
of his flag officers, delayed the sailing of the fleet for fifteen hours. 
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A HOUSE THAT NEVER CLOSES 


EDICATED BY THE KING with all the pomp and 
|) ceremony of royalty, the new Lloyd’s Building in 
Leadenhall Street was opened late in March, when the 
British sovereign described the famous association as ‘‘the organ- 
ized system of marine insurance which has transformed overseas 
trade from a daring and hazardous speculation to the orderly 
and smoothly working exchange of commodities on which modern 
civilization depends.’”’ The King not only dedicated a noble 
addition to London architecture, says The Daily Express of that 
city, but he also honored an institution that is one of the 
supreme manifestations of Britain’s commercial genius. Lloyd’s 
has no rivals, it is claimed, and its character, its activities, its 
organization, and .its services place it in a class by itself. This 
newspaper goes on to say: 

‘“While its interests still lie mainly in the mighty fabric cf 
British shipping, the last twenty years have witnessed an im- 
mense development of general insurance under the same safe- 
guards that for 250 years have made it supreme in the world’s 
shipping business. 

‘‘Lloyd’s is not only the greatest agency of international trade; 
it has also a record of practical patriotism by which the British 
fighting forces, on land as well as at sea, have been the constant 
beneficiaries. If one wanted to instance institutions that only 
Britain could have produced, and only the British character could 
have sustained, Lloyd’s would be the first of all names to head 
the list.” 


Speaking of the origin of Lloyd’s the Manchester Guardian 
tells us that the frequenters of the coffee-house kept by Edward 
Lloyd in Tower Street, London, toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century could not have dreamed what metamorphoses 
and vicissitudes their little club—for it was no more than that— 
should pass through in the course of the following centuries. 
Had one of them been present in the spirit at the dedication 
ceremony of the new Lloyd’s, it is said, he could not have made 
even the remotest guess as to what the ceremony with its fan- 
fares, its speeches, and its pageantry was about. 
continues: 


The Guardian 


‘“‘“Kdward Lloyd distinguished himself from other coffee-house 
owners by producing a printed sheet with shipping and commer- 
cial news, tho most of the reports, news, and information was 
retailed by word of mouth over coffee, tea, and tobacco. The 
sheet afterwards became Lloyd’s List. There must have been 
something about the atmosphere of the place, its comfort, per- 
haps, or the service, or the excellent character of its owner, that 
little by little attracted patrons who were particularly trust- 
worthy and well informed. 

“Hdward Lloyd was not really the founder of the institution 
that bears his name, but it grew out of the little community of 
clubmen that used to meet for news and pleasure under his 
roof. It was in 1771, many years after his death, that Lloyd’s 
of to-day was founded, with a part of the Royal Exchange as 
its headquarters. Its mighty growth and expansion since then 
have been a part of the growth and expansion of the Empire. It 
is a national institution if ever there wasone. In olden days the 
pioneer, and now the foremost representative of marine insur- 
ance, Lloyd’s is inextricably bound up with the national destiny 
both in peace and in war.” 


As a coffee-house proprietor Edward Lloyd would probably 
have remained unknown except for his genius in recognizing that 
the customers of his coffee-house wanted shipping intelligence, and 
proceeded to supply them with it, says Douglas King-Page in 
the London Daily Mail, and this informant, who describes Lloyd’s 
as ‘“‘one of the most remarkable news-gathering agencies ever 
known,” goes on to say: 

“‘Lloyd’s never closes. Underwriters and brokers leave their 
work and go home in the early evening, but day and night Lloyd’s 
is open for the receipt of news gathered from every corner of the 
maritime world. This news comes from many sources, chief 
among them being Lloyd’s agents, who are to be found in every 
port of any consequence and whose duties include the reporting 


of every incident of maritime importance which may come to 
their knowledge. 


‘‘News is not news until it is imparted, and this is done by 
the posting of notices on a board in ‘The Room’; through Lloyd’s 
List, the oldest newspaper in the world; through Lloyd’s Daily 
Index, which chronicles the movements of ships day by day; 
through ‘confidential’ communications to underwriters, and 
through a number of other channels; each a cog in what is 
probably one of the most efficient commercial organizations in 
the world. 

“This, however, is but a part of Lloyd’s function in the realm 
of shipping. Does an owner wish to communicate with the mas- 
ter of one of his vessels, he can do so through the first Lloyd’s 
signal station which that vessel may pass. Does a merchant 
wish claims on his insurances to be paid in a foreign country, 
Lloyd’s has a special department to see to this, and even now 
the catalog of Lloyd’s service to shipping and commerce is in- 
complete. 

‘“‘Ts it to be wondered that foreign organizations, seeking pres- 
tige, have adopted the name of Lloyd, that Lloyd’s is a word 
to conjure with wherever ships sail or seafarers abide, and that 
in ‘A 1’ at Lloyd’s our vocabulary has gained a synonym for 
excellence?” 


When the public thinks of insurance, remarks the London 
Economist, it thinks of great companies with large offices and 
dignified boards of directors, big capitals, huge staffs, and every 
kind of apparatus that experience can suggest for making in- 
surance a successful and profitable business. An insurance com- 
pany in the popular faney, according to this financial weekly, 
is ike a big bank ora government department, something large, 
powerful, impersonal, rather mechanical, very efficient, and not 
at all romantic, but— 


‘“‘Lloyd’s, on the other hand, defies all these accepted ideas of 
how big business, and especially big insurance, is generally carried 
on. It consists of a handful of men taking their fortunes in their 
hands, backing their own judgments, risking their own money, 
acting each for himself and not one for another; always ready, 
according to popular ideas, to meet their clients half-way and 
dealing off their own bats with hazards and liabilities that seem 
to the layman rather appalling. 

‘The common fallacious phrase that ‘you can insure anything 
at Lloyd’s’ expresses the feeling that Lloyd’s underwriters must 
be rather a sporting crowd, and Englishmen always like to see 
sportsmen succeed in serious business. That, probably, is the 
reason for the special interest that the public seems to take in 
Lloyd’s. 

‘‘There is a good deal to be said for this view of the place, 
and what Lloyd’s underwriters have done and continue to do 
really is a remarkable achievement. A system which hinges on 
the individual, giving to him the greatest freedom of choice and 
judgment, and the greatest possible scope for initiative and 
enterprise, must obviously have great advantages to offer; but 
equally it must have to face many difficulties and problems of 
its own. 

“To build up in this atmosphere of freedom and personal 
judgment a world-wide corporate reputation, to maintain at 
the highest possible point the credit of a policy which is signed 
only by individuals, to combine elasticity with the very best 
security—that is the problem that has been tackled, and suc- 
cessfully tackled, by the members of Lloyd’s, and they have 
good ground to be proud of their success. It has not been 
achieved easily, and it has called for constant watchfulness and 
many reforms. It has, in the past twenty years, involved a 
complete revolution in accountancy and finance, the volun- 
tary adoption of a most stringent audit, the guaranteeing 
within certain limits of one another’s liabilities (sometimes an 
irksome precaution as between rival underwriters), and the 
sacrifice of a percentage of each year’s profits for the com- 
mon strength. 

“That the members and the various committees of Lloyd’s have 
been able to introduce these changes and these reforms with 
general consent and without impairing the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, is, as one looks back on the recent history of Lloyd’s, a 
wonderful performance; and it may well be thought that the true 
romance of Lloyd’s lies not in the much-written-of coffee-house 
of the seventeenth century, but in the astonishing growth and 
development of the twentieth, in the enterprise which has built 
up its great new business in fire and accident insurance, and the 
wisdom and self-adopted discipline that have steered Lloyd’s 
through apparently insoluble problems, leaving it stronger than 
ever before, and not less free.’’ 


~ 
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YOUNG HINDU WOMEN OF CALCUTTA’S ARISTOCRACY BREAKFASTING IN A GARDEN 


DEFENDERS OF INDIA 


N ATTACKING THE BOOK, ‘Mother India,” by Kath- 
erine Mayo, various Indian writers are wrathful and hurt. 
They have been outspoken in their criticism since the 

first appearance of this volume, and still continue to assail it as a 
Many of them echo the com- 


“libel”? on their country. 
ment of Mahatma Gandhi 
that the book is ‘without 
doubt untruthful, be the facts 
stated ever so truthful.’’ In a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘‘The Path 
to Peace,’’ which comes from 
Madras, Mr. James H. Cous- 
ins declares it would be quite 
easy and ‘‘quite criminal”’ for 
him to take from his file of 
clippings from American news- 
papers, with their ‘‘records of 
bribery and corruption, vul- 
garity, impurity, robbery, 
smuggling, and murder, a case 
in proof of the recent declara- 
tion of an American judge that 
America is the most criminal 
country in the world.’ <A 
nation’s statistics, according to 
Mr. Cousins, are “utterly 
mishandled if they are treated 
as facts and not as symbols,” 
and he goes on to say: 

“™he fact that there are 
glaring evils in India needed 
no ‘ordinary American citi- 
zen’ for its demonstration. 
Indians have been working 
for their removal for genera- 
tions with as much zeal as 
reformers in America have 
been working to eliminate the 
scheduled six thousand mur- 
ders per annum, and reformers 
in England have been trying 
to remove the canker of ve- 
nereal disease. I know well 
all that can be cataloged in 


the laboratory manner regard- 
ing human depravity in India, 


for I have worked for twelve years in humanitarian causes in 


the country and am as familiar with its statistics as with its 


Elmendorf photograph. Copyright by Ewing Galloway, New York 


NOT OF THE ARISTOCRACY 


Lamani women, or Indian gipsies, of Bijapur, South India, who 
work on farms as day laborers, and are said to do three times the 
work of the men. 


reality. But I can not prostitute my intelligence to the inept 
conclusion that, because there are sins in India, the people 
should therefore be kept in political subjection. I am not a 
politician. Iam a student of human evolution and a searcher 
for the perfect way toward human perfectness, and I assert that 
the needs of the case in India are just the reverse of the im- 


ni) 


plications of ‘Mother India. 


In his book, ‘‘A Son of 
Mother India Answers” (HK. 
P. Dutton & Co.), Mr. Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji avers that 
Katherine Mayo’s book has 
provided a lot of anti-Hindu 
propaganda in England and 
America, while in India it has 
caused a great deal of anti- 
Western agitation. The bur- 
den of all the oratory in many 
mass meetings has been that 
“Mother India’ proves that 
Westerners hate and despise 
Indians, and so they say 
““away with Western imperial- 
ism.’’ We read then: 


‘All the reports of the 
numerous meetings that I 
have read are charged with 
strong anti-Western phrases 
and sentiments. They all ac- 
cuse Miss Mayo of hitting a 
race that is down (conquered). 
Whether it is an accurate 
estimate or not, it seems to me 
that since the Amritsar mas- 
sacre there has not been any- 
thing that has created so much 
resentment against the British 
in particular and the West in 
general as this book. This 
raises the question whether 
its publication was worth the 
candle of race-hatred that has 
been, lighted. In the present 
state of world-affairs, can we 
afford to speak and write so 
that instead of bridging, we 
widen the gulf between man 
and man?” 


kek Se 
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COLORED CHILDREN AT PLAY IN WEST SIXTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NO JIM CROW LAWS FOR GERMS 


but germs laugh at barriers. Lack of sanitation in 

the colored quarter often means disease in the white 
districts also. Wherefore we ought to look out, for purely 
selfish reasons, for the health of our colored brother. As a 
matter of fact we do not, asserts Edwin R. Embree, president 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, in a leading article on 
“‘Negro Illness and Its Effect Upon the Nation’s Health,”’ 
contributed to The Modern Hospital (Chicago). Facilities for 
earing for the sick and for general sanitation are still wofully 
lacking among Negroes. Despite a few wealthy ones, who are 
doing more than their share, they are still mostly poor, and 
the wealthier whites have not yet realized the importance of 
Negro health to that of the nation at large. Says Mr. Embree: 


N ve MAY BE SUCCESSFULLY SEGREGATED, 


“Anything that affects the Negro to-day concerns the Ameri- 
can nation as a whole. One-tenth of our total population is 
colored. The Negro has moved north in great numbers and he 
has gone from the farm to the cities both North and South. 
About one-fifth of the Negro population now lives in the northern 
and western States and a full third of this race is living in cities 
and towns. 

“Before 1920 no American city had more than 100,000 
Negroes, but six had well above that number according to the 
1920 census: New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Chicago, and New Orleans. An equal number of cities is likely 
to be added in 1930, including St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Birmingham, and Atlanta. 

“The economic and social conditions of a group so large 
and so widely dispersed can not but affect intimately the other 
members of the population. This is peculiarly true in the 
matter of disease. Jim Crow laws have never been set up for 
germs. 


‘Tf the white folks take even the most selfish attitude toward . 
the Negro they must from pure self-protection take an interest ' 


in his health conditions. They have been slow to do so, and 
this in a nation and age in which care for public health is becom- 
ing almost a religion. 

‘““Tt may be useful to consider this matter from the standpoint, 
first, of what is often technically included under the term 
publie health and, second, of individual hygiene and medical 
service. The first of these include purification of the water 
supply, sewerage, prevention of soil pollution and the control 
of the great contagions, which involve mosquitoes, rats or other 
animal carriers. These are cared for by governmental and 
State authorities and, technically at least, protect alike all 


members of the population. Even then if must be remembered 
that in certain cities water supply for the Negro section is 
inadequate and proper sewerage non-existent and that rural 
areas inhabited largely by Negroes are often now well protected 
against disease-bearing mosquitoes and the various types of 
intestinal parasites. 

“Tt is, however, in the category of individual health and 
medical service, that provisions for the Negro are largely lack- 
ing. Negro hospitals are few and inadequate. Housing, nursing 
service, care of children, pure and proper food and general 
provisions against disease are, among the Negro, inferior to 
similar facilities for almost all white groups. 

“Diseases that involve simply human contact are the main 
problem. These include tuberculosis, pneumonia, influenza, 
the venereal groups, the ills both to the mother and the child 
attending childbirth, infant and child welfare, and ailments 
traceable to teeth. These are the diseases from which the 
Negro suffers most in comparison with his white neighbor. 

‘In Illinois from 1922 to 1925 the deaths exceeded registered 
births among the colored people, altho the average Negro birth- 
rate was substantially higher than for the whites. Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, and Michigan show death- 
rates exceeding or approaching the traditionally large number of 
births in this group. Conditions in the South show on the 
whole much better records. 

“One should not be too much alarmed by conditions during 
a period of transition and adjustment of large masses to new 
and trying conditions in industrial centers. The current records 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, which has on its 
books more than two million Negroes, are much more reassuring. 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin reports that the average death-rate of these 
policyholders has declined from 17.5 per thousand in 1911 to 
14.6 in 1926. Dr. Dublin’s study indicates that Negro health 
has greatly improved during the past few decades, and is in 
about the position of white health thirty or forty years ago.” 


However bad conditions are in given localities there is no 
evidence that the Negroes are dying out, Mr. Embree thinks. 
On the other hand, there is no likelihood that they will increase 
at any rapid rate. The Negro, as any other group, begins to 
have smaller families as he rises in the economic and social 
scale. Better public health has not brought a great onrush 
of population among the whites in America and it will not do 
so among the colored. He goes on: 


“Death is not the only index of health. Sickness, both 
mild and acute, is much greater among the colored people. 
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Incapacities due to accidents and painful illness and malforma~ 


tions due to improper medical attention are conspicuous in this 


group. 


‘“‘Let us look for a moment at the single field of hospitals. 
A list recently compiled by the National (Negro) Hospital 
Association reports approximately two hundred institutions 
throughout the entire country. Only nine are on the accredited 
list of the American Medical Association as proper institutions 
for the training of interns, and only fifteen are on the list of the 


American College of Surgeons as having adequate minimum 


hospital standards. This means that less than twenty hospitals 
for Negroes exist in the entire country that are of acceptable 
minimum American standards. 

“The Negroes themselves are not responsible. Leaders among 
them have been struggling against great odds to improve 
things. But they are still lacking in individual or corporate 
control of capital. Relatively speaking there is little money 
in Negro hands. The situation will be corrected as colored 


people get increasing wealth and as white groups that bene- 


lent quality. They stand 


country hospitals of the 


fit both by Negro labor and by Negro taxes meet their fair 
share of the load. 
‘Fortunately several 
of the acceptable hospi- 
tals that are available 
for Negroes are of excel- 


out as beacons toward 
which Negro hospitaliza- 
tion as a whole is strug- 
gling. 

“Tn addition to hospi- 
tals exclusively for Ne- 
groes or under Negro 
management there are 
in many places other 
facilities for the care of 
colored patients. Many 
of the municipal and 


northern cities have a 
large number of Negroes 
in their- wards. In the 
South many of the gen- 
eral hospitals have wards 
that serve many Negro 
patients. While these 
services are of benefit to 
the sick they do not, 
save in exceptional cases, 
offer any facilities for the teaching of Negro medical students, 
for service by Negro physicians or for the training of interns 
and nurses of the race. Most hospitals for white patients, how- 
ever, have no facilities whatsoever for Negroes. 

‘Hospitals are the visible and material evidences of medical 
service. They by no means represent all the facilities needed 
in a well rounded program of health—out-patient clinics, visiting 
and public health nurses, protection against pollution of water, 
food and soil, and against carriers of disease. The lacks in 
hospital facilities unfortunately are simply typical of equal 
lacks in these other aggressive branches. 

“The facilities for institutional care and health protection 
are shamefully inadequate and this fact is reflected in death 
rates and in a great amount of sickness and distress, not only 
among Negroes but, as a result, among their white neighbors. 
Any constructive program must include not only more and 
better hospitals, but also a good organization for visiting and 
public health nursing, for practical instruction. in the schools, 
and for aggressive out-patient services and clinics, which will 
emphasize preventing serious illness by checkng it in early 
stages, thereby protecting the home and community. One 
of the prime needs is for extension both in numbers and in 
quality of the training of colored girls for nursing, particularly 
in its public health aspects, and the use of these nurses in clinics, 
schools and rural counties and city homes. 

‘“‘Happily there is evidence of renewed interest in the whole 
matter. The national medical, surgical and hospital associations 
have been conferring with the Negro Hospital Association con- 
cerning possible studies and standardization. Nursing associa- 
tions have been discussing their aspects of the problem. One 
of the great Foundations has given substantial help to Howard 
and Meharry Medical Schools, and other Foundations and indi- 
viduals are displaying active interest. Another decade should 
see great progress in America in hospitals and health for Negroes. 
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WAS IT TOO DUSTY FOR HIM? 
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NEW THEORY OF THE DINOSAUR’S EXIT 


HAT THE SUDDEN, UNEXPLAINED extinction of 
the great dinosaurs at the close of the Mesozoic period 
of geologic history may have been due to the blocking 

off of the sun’s ultra-violet radiation by overshadowing clouds of 
voleanie dust, is the theory advanced in The American Naturalist 
(New York), by Dr. Harry T. Marshall, of the University of 
Virginia. Dr. Marshall presents his facts, and the argument 
based on them, at considerable length. We have space here 
only for his final summary. He writes: 


“Ultra-violet rays from the sun are necessary to the well-being 
of man and of the higher animal types thus far observed. Ex- 
posure to ultra-violet rays of the sun or of a special lamp has a 
decidedly beneficial effect in a number of diseased conditions. 
Deficiency of ultra-violet contributes largely to the causation 
of tetany and rickets, diseases which may have a distinct impor- 
tance in preventing racial survival. Fertility of at least some 
animals diminishes or 
disappears after  pro- 
longed absence of ultra- 
violet rays. 

““Several causes alter 
the amount of the sun’s 
ultra-violet reaching the 
earth and, in particular, 
voleanic dust sufficient 
to cause slight cooling 
would cut off practically 
all ultra-violet rays from 
the earth. Under con- 
ditions of prolonged, in- 
tense volcanic action, no 

‘ultra-violet rays would 
reach the earth for, pos- 
sibly, years at a time.”’ 


The geologic record 
indicates, Dr. Marshall 
goes on, that there have 
been periods of prolonged 
intense voleanic action. 
On some of these occa- 
sions there was a coneur- 
rence of volcanic action, 
a cool or cold period, 
tremendous animal mortality and no extinction of plants. This 
is exactly the combination to be expected if prehistoric animals 
were as dependent as modern animals upon ultra-violet rays. 
He proceeds: 


‘“Tf the ancient types of animal were dependent upon the sun’s 
short rays, ultra-violet deficiency should have been followed by 
rather rapid extinction. When the cold-blooded reptilia and 
other animals which flourished through the many warm centuries 
of the Cretaceous were deprived of their accustomed warmth, as 
the world’s climate gradually cooled, either they migrated or they 
must have become more and more torpid and helpless. The 
shorter warm seasons and colder climate caused the loss of 
many eggs and many of the young. The adults and young 
were probably forced by hunger to eat many strange plants, 
in the absence of accustomed fodder. Malnutrition and di- 
gestive disturbances followed the unfamiliar diets, conditions 
suitable for the production of rickets. 

‘“‘With their accustomed diet reduced by the effects of cold 
on plant and animal life; undernourished, torpid, and lacking 
the ultra-violet energy, the creatures would become less fertile. 
The young, in their turn, with inadequate food during the growing 
periods, and with ultra-violet deficiency, would have the condi- 
tions causative of tetany or rickets. Their resistance to 
infection would synchronize with a period in which the 
bacteria and protozoa would be released from the inhibiting 
influences imposed on them in days when ultra-violet rays 
prevailed. 

‘“The continuance for a few generations of the combination of 
factors reviewed above, in which ultra-violet deficiency is of 
importance, would be sufficient to cause the death and disappear- 
ance of the animals dependent on a warm climate and abundant 
ultra-violet radiation.” 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL BY MOTOR-HORNS 


HE ROBOT THAT OBEYS the sound of your voice 
has now been set at work on the highway, regulating 
motor-traffic. Here he functions at the sound of the 
motor-horns, tho if you lack one you can shout at him with 
equally good results. This remarkable device, the invention of 
a Baltimore engineer, is described as follows in Automobile 
Topics (New York). The writer begins by supposing an imagi- 
nary scene at a road-crossing: 
“A suburban highway intersection. One road is crowded 


with cars, moving at a somewhat fast rate. On the other road, 
there is one lone car, impatiently waiting for a break in the 
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GRAPHIC DIAGRAM OF THE SOUND WAVES STRIKING THE SIGNAL 


traffic flow so that it can cross the road. It is a scene with 
which few motorists are unfamiliar. 

“Since the time when the traffic situation was first being 
felt, this problem has been unsuccessfully coped with: How to 
get the lone car across the road without holding up traffic too 
long on the main road. In cities, the familiar red and green 
signals came into existence, along with the traffic cop. In com- 
paratively recent years, they have likewise become known to 
the highways—particularly the signals. 

“But they didn’t come near solving the problem at hand. 
The automatic signals had no human element. They halted and 
blocked long lines of ears for sixty seconds or longer, perhaps, in 
order to let one car—or what is much more ridiculous, no car— 
pass. They hinder the fluidity of traffic more than anything 
else. 

“‘Since February 22, at a minor Baltimore intersection there 
has been in operation a traffic signal which would seem to over- 
come these most obvious faults of the regular automatic type. 
It is controlled by sound waves, a revolutionary principle, and 
is the invention of Charles Adler, Jr., a Baltimore signal engineer. 

‘“The Adler device involves the use of a three-color automatic 
signal, controlled by the actual traffic movement along the minor 
thoroughfare. Suspended at the intersection, the signal normally 
displays the green light for travel on the main highway, and the 
red light for vehicles in the intersecting channel. These lights 
remain fixt until an automobile approaches along the minor 
road. Facing the red light, the driver of this car comes for- 
ward at slow speed. Near the corner he finds a microphone— 
which looks like an ordinary telephone transmitter— affixt 
to a post. 

“To procure for himself a clear passage across the main 
channel, the motorist has only to sound his motor-horn when he 
is close to the transmitter. The vibrations engendered by the 
blast are picked up by the microphone and communicated to the 
mechanism of the signal. Actuated by these vibrations, the 
mechanism shifts electrical circuits and changes the lights on 


the main artery of travel, causing the green to give way to amber, 
followed by red. The same operation causes green to appear 
for the cross-road, permitting the motorist who sounded his 
horn to cross the main channel of traffic. 

“The new position of the lights remains constant for ten 
seconds, or for such cycle as may be predetermined by the adjust- 
ment. At the end of the cycle the lights are restored to normal. 

‘Briefly summed up, the advantages of an arrangement of 
this nature are as follows: In the first place, boulevard traffic 
past an intersection is protected by signal indication. Second, 
due to the fact that the normal aspect of the signal is green, 
and this indication changes only when actual conditions warrant 
it, fewer delays will occur and greater volume of traffic will 
flow past the crossing than would be possible with a signal 
timed to give periodic changes of indication. And third, motor- 
ists on the side road approaching 
the boulevard where a large vol- 
ume of traffic is moving at high 
speed, receive a red signal until 
they have sounded the horn and 
waited for the signal to clear.” 


Charles D. Gaither, Baltimore 
police commissioner, is quoted 
as saying that the signal was 
operated and the traffic moved 
satisfactorily after the motoring 
public became familiar with the 
methods. Theinvention, he says, 
is an ingenious one, adaptable 
for use in suburbs where there 
is a heavily traveled street and 
the cross-flow of traffic is not 
of sufficient moment to justify 
a timing device of any particular 
length. We read further: 


“A number of questions im- 
mediately come to mind. Is the 
microphone sensitive enough to 
be affected by all types of auto- 
mobile horns? Is it necessary 
that the horn be on the right 
side of the automobile? Does 
the automobile have to face the 
device? Is it not possible that the cars on the main highway 
might affect the signal by their warning signals? If the signal 
is so sensitive, what is to prevent its being tampered with? 

“To which questions the inventor himself answers: 

“On March 14, the signal had been in operation at Falls 
Road and Belvedere Avenue sixteen days. The apparatus 
successfully responded to all types of horns, whether motor- 
driven, magnetic high frequency, manually operated, regardless 
of their location on the vehicle. { noted that some trucks had 
hand Klaxon horns mounted inside the dashboard facing down- 
ward in the enclosed driver’s compartment, and the signal 
responded perfectly at a distance of fifteen feet from the micro- 
phone. The first day the signal was in operation, we counted 
eight cars with no horns at all. The drivers of these cars were 
instructed to pull close to the microphone and race their engines. 
Upon doing so, in each case, the signal immediately responded. 

“““Tt is necessary, however, that the automobile face the 
microphone, as the bulk of the car facing in the opposite direc- 
tion, especially when on the far side of the road, does not seem 
to allow the waves to reach the microphone. Automobile horns 
on the main highway at no time affected the apparatus, altho 
many drivers attempted this as an experiment. 

“** Altho the signal is located in a suburban residential section, 
the children did not tamper with the microphone by calling 
into it. Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles, which once in a great 
while passed, were instructed to call into the microphone. The 
sensitivity of the apparatus may be varied at will by means of a 
variable resistance unit in the circuit.’ 

‘‘ Adler states that he has also perfected an attachment to the 
apparatus that will prevent a long line of automobiles on the 
side road from blocking the main road by continuous sounding 
of horns of one automobile after another. 

““This provides,’ he says, ‘an automatic indicator on the 
microphone housing which informs motorists on the inferior 
road when and when not to blow their horns. Once the signal 
has been cleared to allow side-road traffic, the indicator becomes 
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illuminated, warning following motorists not to sound their 
horns. The circuits in the apparatus are now so arranged that 
no blowing of horns will have any effect on the apparatus for 
the duration of fifteen seconds while the signal is green for the 
side road, and for another fifteen seconds while the signal is 
green for the main road. The indicator lamps remain illuminated 
for a full thirty seconds, and then are automatically deenergized, 
thus allowing the first of another series of cars, if they should 
approach on the side road, to sound their horns and clear the 
crossing for another fifteen seconds. 

““This attachment in no way alters the general scheme. It 
merely insures the continuous movement of traffic along the 
main highway, and provides for an orderly method of allowing 
motorists on the side road to change the signal indication with 
but a minimum delay of traffic on the main highway.’”’ 


HE SEES OUR FINISH 


MERICA IS LIKELY TO TREAD 
the well-worn path over which 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome’have pre- 

- ceeded her, concludes the somewhat pessimis- 

tic anonymous author of a leading article 

in Harper's Magazine (New York), who 
makes what he ealls a ‘‘ biological forecast”’ 
of our national future. Nature’s laws are 
operating to-day as they were in Tut-ankh- 

Amen’s time, or Solomon’s, or Csesar’s he 

says. ‘Prophecies must still be general or 

uncertain,’’ he believes; yet he ventures on 

a few, and we quote below those with which 

he ends his forecast. We are told: 


“Interbreeding is going on rapidly among 
all the various nationalities and races repre- 
- sented in our population. Pearl has shown 
that ‘from one-fourth to one-half as many 
children are produced in a year from mixed 
matings (in which one partner is American) 
as from strictly American-born persons. 
Amalgamation of the immigrant elements 
into the previously existing complex is cer- 
tainly going on apace.’ Even between the 
whites and blacks there has been a large 
amount of interbreeding. According to the 
census returns for 1870 about 12 per cent. of the negro population 
were mulattoes; by 1910 this number had increased to 20.9 per 
ecent.; and, altho in the 1920 census this percentage is reduced 
to 15.9, the Bureau of the census considers this figure unreliable. 
It seems probable that atleast one-fifth of all persons of African 
origin in the United States have more or less white blood. At 
the same time the ‘vital index’ for the pure blacks is, according 
to Pearl, never more than one, which means that they are not 
increasing in numbers. ‘ 

“Judging by the history of many other countries where 
different races have been associated and have ultimately amal- 
gamated, we may expect that within a few hundred years all 
national, racial, and color lines in this country will virtually 
disappear. This is what happened in ancient Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome; in medieval Italy, Sicily, and Spain; and this is 
now happening in South Africa, South America, Mexico, the 
West Indies, the South Sea Islands, New Zealand, and Australia. 
There is every reason to expect that amalgamation will be the 
ultimate solution of all our racial and color problems. 

“The results of such amalgamation will depend upon the 
quantity and quality of the different metals that go into the 
amalgam. If only good material goes into the ‘melting-pot,’ 
only good material will come out, but if good material is fused with 
bad, the result will be, on the average, somewhere intermediate 
between the two. According to the Mendelian law of heredity, 
the inheritance factors of ancestors will be separated and then 
recombined in all possible ways. Some of the new combinations 
will contain the good factors of all the ancestors, some the bad 
factors, but most of them will consist of various combinations 
of both good and bad factors. All this will make for extreme 
variability in the future American race; and if only we had the 
means of eliminating all inferior combinations, as the breeder 
of animals and plants does, we might expect to produce a very 
superior race in future America. Unfortunately, we do not now 
have this power, and there is little probability that we shall 


ever be able to apply to our human stock the principles of good 
animal breeding. 

“Under these circumstances it seems probable that our 
history will repeat that of many ancient civilizations. There 
are many parallels between our history and that of Greece and 
Rome at the height of their greatness. Now, as then, we see 
a general decadence of the family and of marriage, a great 
extension of voluntary birth-control and sterility among the 
better classes, and the consequent breeding of the race from the 
lower levels rather than from the top. Now, as then, we see the 
importation of vast numbers of alien and inferior stock and 
general race mixture. Now, as then, we see the gradual extinction 
of the most gifted lines as a result of the dry-rot of luxury, the 
subordination of social duties to personal freedom, the demand 
for pleasure at any price. Now, as then, we hear the counsel 
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of despair, ‘Let us eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die.’ 

“The shadows of former civilization cross the stage like 
the ghosts in Macbeth—Egypt, Assyria, India, China, Persia, 
Greece, Rome, Arabia. Will America also join in this ghostly 
procession? ’”’ 


A WORLD CLOCK—One vast pulse of time will beat through- 
out the whole world, ticking off each two-thousandth or three- 
thousandth of a second as long as science lasts, if the proposal of 
Prof. Arthur Korn, inventor of a German process for transmitting 
pictures over wires, is adopted internationally. Says Dr. E. E. 
Free’s Week’s Science (New York): 


“The proposal would give effect to the idea of one world-wide, 
highly accurate time for scientific purposes, advocated months 
ago by Dr. Albert Einstein and other Kuropean scientists. Pro- 
fessor Korn’s plan promises an agreement of better than one- 
hundred thousandth of a second between scientific clocks through- 
out the world, instead of the variations of a fifth of a second or 
more which are now common between the official standard times 
of different countries. 

“Radio broadcasting would be used to distribute Professor 
Korn’s new world time as it is used now for all the standard 
times, but the new signals would not be sent in the dot-dash 
form of the present time signals. Use would be made, instead, 
of the synchronizing machines now used in systems of television, 
to keep the sending and receiving instruments accurately in 
step. A master synchronizer would be installed at some central 
time station, beating the one supreme time pulse for the whole 
world. Radio waves controlled by this master clock would 
go out to receiving stations in every country, where synchronized 
receivers would keep the clocks of that country accurately in 
tune with the time beat of the world.” 
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WHEN IBSEN SPLIT THE 


BSEN’S FIGHT HAS BEEN WON; he is lucky if he 
| escapes the complaint of the younger critic that he ‘“‘dates.”’ 

Modern plays go so far beyond him in iconoclasm that the 
next ery might well be “Back from Ibsen!” Visitors have 
returned from the centenary celebrations held at Oslo (the 
dramatist was born March 20, 1828), and the press has been full 
of accounts of his life and work. He is taken as one of the glories 
of the stage, perhaps the supreme glory of the modern stage. 
He is so much taken for granted that his 
fight for toleration among English-speaking 
people is an interesting story. He came 
upon the ‘‘roaring ’nineties’’ in London; a 
little later with us. The first performances 
of his plays in America, we believe, were 
given in the little auditorium in the base- 
ment of Carnegie Hall. E. J. Henley, Miss 
Maud Banks, and Florence Kahn were names 
earliest associated with his plays. Since 
then we have seen him interpreted by Mrs. 
Fiske, Mary Shaw, and Margaret Wycherly, 
while the present season has witnessed Walter 
Hampden in his theater and Eva Le Gal- 
lienne in hers. The Civic Repertory 
Theater is perhaps Ibsen’s main standard- 
bearer to-day, with three of his plays in 
the permanent roster. With us he over- 
came not so much opposition as indifference. 
The story, as told by Harley Granville- 
Barker in the London Observer, was different 
over there. ‘‘Ibsen’s social dramas split 
the English theater in two,”’ he writes, ‘‘and 
the breach is not yet healed.’”’ Further: 


“Tt seems, indeed, to be wider than it was 
before the war. They began a Reformation; 
the acting of ‘A Doll’s House’ and ‘Ghosts’ was as Luther’s 
nailing of his thesis to the church door, and the fighting that 
followed, pro-Ibsen and anti-Ibsen, had an almost religious 
bitterness. From one point of view this was deplorable, yet 
it was hardly to be avoided. The nonsense talked was out- 
rageous nonsense; but how expect men like Clement Scott 
and his eritic-disciples to welcome to the pretty ‘pasteboard 
limelit world, for which they laid down the law so easily, this 
wild Northeaster from Norway? To say that Ibsen brought 
brains into the English theater, into a vacuum, which for too 
long its nature had shown no signs of abhorring, may be a mere 
rhetorical quip. Intelligent men enough were at work for it; 
but the tacit understanding was that, entering its service, you 
left the realities of life and your views about them outside. At 
most they could be let sneak in romantically disguised. And 
here was this bewhiskered, spectacled monster, not only out- 
raging the decencies himself (he, at least, was a foreigner, thank 
God!) but obviously opening the theater as an arena in which all 
our native cranks out of Bedlam and all the revolutionaries un- 
jailed might soon be battling about politics, morals, religion— 
what a fate for the quiet haven in which such pretty fairy-tales 
were told! The danger to decency and morality apart, how 
could dramatic criticism survive such a revolution? Could a 
man be expected to leave a theater at 11 P. M.—or even at 5 
P. M.—and make up his mind upon the problems posed by 
‘A Doll’s House,’ or ‘Ghosts,’ or ‘The Wild Duck’ in time to 
write an entertaining column about them for next morning’s 
paper? (Intruth, he could not, and still can not, be.) Fortunately, 
as Ibsen was immoral, you need not argue against him, you had 
only to shout him down. And surely, surely, the great heart of 


IBSEN AT TWENTY-NINE 


When he was director of the Theater 
of Christiania (Oslo). 


ENGLISH STAGE IN TWO 


the British public would never throb to such discordant strains 
as his! 

“‘Tf this was the all but inevitable attitude of orthodox eriti- 
cism, how expect the managers, with their theaters to fill and 
their livings to make, to welcome Ibsen and Ibsenism any more 
warmly? Their own tastes apart, they had just emerged, person- 
ally and professionally, after many years as reputed sojourners 
in the gate of hell, into the golden sunshine of middle-class 
approval—of Non-conformist approval, even. They were not 
going to flout this. Only Beerbohm Tree, I 
think, ever looking wistfully across the bar- 
ricade of his box-office, had a try at the 
innocuous ‘An Enemy of the People.’ 
oh, what a Hialmar Ekdal he would have 
made! Here comes the deplorable part of 
the history; it was deplorable, in a measure, 
for Ibsen, and the English theater has paid 
dear, and is still paying, for the folly of a lost 
opportunity.” 


For Ibsen not only brought new ideas into 
the drama, he made new departures in the 
art of playwriting, and so, inevitably, new 
calls upon the art of acting too. But, and 
Mr. Barker continues— 


“Tt was upon this new birth of their art 
that the distinguished English actors of the 
eighteen-nineties turned their backs. I see 
Mr. Bernard} Shaw, the other day, lectured 
on Ibsen, and Dame Madge Kendal took the 
chair for him. I think I can hear him asking 
her, ‘Where were you when Mrs. Alving was 
played?’ (‘Hang yourself, brave Margaret, 
we fought at Arques, and you were not 
there!’) Where was Forbes-Robertson’s 
Rosmer, where John Hare’s polished pro- 
duction of ‘Hedda Gabler,’ in which he, 
with his ready self-sacrifice, would have 
played Judge Brack—and have been a perfect 
Judge Brack? And so one vould go down the 
list. I do not want to depreciate the actors who did play Ibsen. 
They worked their hardest, but usually under circumstances 
of such discouragement and disadvantage, in productions of 
such dismal inadequacy that if the words were spoken and the 
play’s meaning somehow rubbed into the audience, it was much 
to be thankful for. 

“Oh, those frowsy ceremonies, with everybody determined to 
be very intellectual, and to make the best of things! You can 
sometimes find their parallel to-day if you go to hear a new 
symphonic poem and watch the conductor climbing to his desk, 
all too conscious of that rapid run through in the morning, his 
very back confessing—and his face saying doubtless, yet more 
eloquently to his orchestra—‘ Now, we hardly know the A B C 
of this, but it has got to be done. Hang on like grim death.’ 
Music is the last thing that can result. But hear the same 
symphonic poem a week later, when conductor and orchestra 
have it at their fingers’ ends, and it might be Mozart in its clarity. 
And we turn to Archer’s prefaces to find the Royal Theater at 
Copenhagen, ever keen to be first in the field with an Ibsen play, 
and putting all its resources into the production. And while 
Emil Poulsen played Hialmar Ekdal one night, you could find 
him in one of Holberg’s farces the next. Why not?” 


Piety demands the honoring of those that marched in the 
Ibsen, ‘‘movement”’— 


“Crusaders, as divergent in faith and aim as crusaders gener- 
ally are. Foremost among them, of course, is William Archer, 
whose ‘unwearying friendship’ Ibsen himself might well grate- 
fully praise, as in one of his letters he does. Without that 


But 
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courage, unselfishness, and supreme good sense which were 
Archer’s, the ‘movement’ would have steered a more eccentric 
and an unhappier course. Neither sneers nor abuse—nor the 
embarrassing enthusiasms of more perfervid disciples!—ever 
unsteadied his calm polemic. Sir Edmund Gosse, most urbane of 
crusaders, must in those ‘roaring ‘nineties’ have sometimes felt 
mildly surprized to find the lyric poet of his earlier discovery 
now labeled a teacher of ‘the estheticism of the Lock Hospital,’ 
and himself included among those ‘lovers of prurience and 
dabblers in impropriety who are eager to gratify their illicit 
tastes under the pretense of art.’ If ever in those days he turned 
over old letters he may have smiled with something of the grim- 
ness of his eminent correspondent to 
reread Ibsen’s thanks for that first 
introduction to the English publie, 
“ . .. whose characteristic practical 
ability is blended in such a remark- 
able manner with a purity and nobility 
of the emotional nature and a generos- 
ity of sentiment which makes the whole 
nation a nation of aristocrats—in the 
best sense of the word’—with ‘muck- 
ferreting dog’ for the mildest of the 
phrases he might look to find some of 
the nobly emotional aristocrats flinging 
about in whatever newspaper he next 
took up.” 


“Tt was really Ibsen, not syndi- 
cates, that ‘killed the actor-manager.’ 
Whether the occurrence was to be 
regretted or not is another question,” 
says a writer in the London Morning 
Post. Then showing ‘‘ what he did for 
the actor’? perhaps explains why the 
leading lights of the ‘nineties ignored 
him. 


“Tho he may be regarded by our 
advanced young people as out-of-date 
and parochial, tho  expressionistic 
drama is bringing us back to the 
‘aside’ and soliloquy, which he was 
supposed to have destroyed forever, 
and tho Strindberg and Pirandello and 
Chekhov and Eugene O’Neill, not to 
mention our own Bernard Shaw, have 
come in between, the gratitude of 
every actor and actress must still go 
out to Ibsen as the first dramatist to 
make intimate modern acting possible 
by the simple process of demanding it. 

‘‘He was not, after all, the first dramatist to give us middle- 
class life on the stage. Augier and Labiche and our own Robert- 
son, and a host more, were before him there. But it was with 
Ibsen that the actor ceased to be either a parade or a typé, or an 
automaton. It was with Ibsen that ‘cast-iron parts’ and all the 
old trickeries of the profession—not merely ‘asides,’ and so on, 
but the ‘impressive’ entrances and exits and middle-stage focus— 
were done away with. 

“Tt was with Ibsen first that an actor had not only to under- 
stand his own part to the third and fourth generation back, but 
even to have a rough idea about the other people. It was Ibsen 
who abolished every opportunity for self-glorification on the 
actor’s part, but gave none the less, to the real artist the infinitely 
deeper joy of being concerned, however humbly, in something 
calling for vital and individual intelligence.” 


In England, the earliest interpreters of Ibsen were Janet 
Achurch, Charles Charrington, and Elizabeth Robins, the latter 
an American, who has long been settled there. From Mr. Barker 
we derive a personal glimpse of the dramatist: 


“‘George Brandes has a good story of luring Ibsen to a dinner- 
party, where, far down the table, was a young actress, who shyly 
asked if she might be allowed to thank the great dramatist for 
all the wonderful parts he had written for her and her comrades 
to play. ‘Parts,’ growled Ibsen, when the message had traveled 
to him, ‘I do not write parts; I create men and women. However, 
as long as that is fully understood . . .!’ He broke into his 
charming smile and lifted his glass to her.” 


IBSEN, IN 1898, DRIVING 


sented. 


A “TACTLESS PERFORMANCE”? 


INCE THE SOTHEBY SALE of April 3, the great topic 
of conversation among bookmen has been the purchase 
of the original manuscript of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,” 

by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, for over fifteen thousand pounds, and 
the probable ultimate disposition of the copy. Criticism of 
the purchase has appeared in this country as tending to make 
bad feeling between Englandand America. ‘‘ The Bibliographer,”’ 
of the Boston Transcript tells the story of the transaction, 


WITH HIS DOCTOR 


At the left, in the background, is the National Theater of Oslo, where his dramas were first pre- 


On the right, stands the statue of the dramatist. 


treated in its other aspects in our last issue, and puts it in a 
clearer light: 


“There is no question that the British nation was greatly 
disappointed to have the manuscript sold to an American, but 
what would you? When there are two bidders, the highest 
bidder takes the prize, and he must, perforce, keep on as long as 
he has a competitor. But the prompt offer of Dr. Rosenbach to 


sell it to the British nation if they would raise by popular sub- 


seription the sum he had paid for it, and his exprest willingness 
to contribute $5,000 himself toward that fund, disarms criticism. 
The New York World, with an ignorance of the real situation, 
editorially commented on the sale, and called the act of taking 
the manuscript away from the British nation ‘a tactless perform- 
ance,’ the manuscript properly belonging to them, its value being 
largely sentimental. 

““Now it happens that the underbidder in this case was 
Gabriel Wells, the New York dealer, and the British bidder, 
Quaritch, dropt the competition at 13,500 pounds. From this 
point it was carried on to 15,400 pounds, at which Dr. Rosenbach 
secured it. Mr. Wells was not present, but he had made up his 
mind, some time before the sale, to buy the manuscript, if possible. 
Hstimate of the probable price varied in this country from 5,000 
to 10,000 pounds. On March 20, Mr. Wells wrote his agent in 
London to bid for him up to 12,700 pounds. In a cable acknowl- 
edging this order on March 30, the agent said: 

‘“*General impression Alice anything up to ten thousand 
pounds. Booksellers would be inclined not to press bidding high 
if it is desired to secure manuscript for nation.’ To this Mr. 
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Wells at once cabled: ‘Would yield if Alice manuscript intended 


for nation. Use your discretion.’ 
“The day before the sale Mr. Wells cabled again. He had 
been thinking hard, and he wanted the manuscript. So he 


sent another cable to his agent which read: 

““Make bid fifteen thousand two hundred pounds against 
any one except nation.’ 

“The agent cabled back that the sale was inevitable, to which 
Mr. Wells replied by eable: 

““<Tf T secure Alice will arrange for nation getting same.’ 

‘“Then came the sale, and a final cable from the agent which 
read: 

“<“Mifteen thousand four hundred Rosenbach. 
bidder from thirteen thousand five hundred.’ 

“This certainly does not look like ‘a tactless performance’ 
upon the part of either the purchaser or the underbidder, both 
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HERO-WORSHIP 


Issmn: “And all this in honor of my centenary.” 


of whom were Americans. It is not unlikely that steps may be 
taken by which the final resting place of this precious manu- 
seript will be in the British Museum. While most American 
collectors would be delighted to have it brought to this country 
where they might view it—for ‘Alice m Wonderland’ is as’ 
dear to American as to English children—they will shed no 
tears if it remains in Great Britain.” 


That The World did not mistake the English feeling, we have 
the London Times to testify before the sale: 


“Are we to bid farewell to her or to that precious bundle of 
ink and paper which, more intimately than any other material 
thing, is her representative? It is hard to imagine her translated 
to a strange land where earnest students of child welfare will 
write treatises on the irregular behavior of the Duchess’s baby, 
where ingenious philosophers will never be content until they 
have proved that Alice was an allegory, where striving hostesses 
will invite their friends to ‘Alice parties’ and decorate their 
tables with white roses painted red, and where Alice herself will 
have an unprecedented opportunity to learn the first three 
branches of Arithmetic—Ambition, Distraction, and Uglifica- 
tion—and will be required in her leisure hours (if any) to play 
baseball with a flamingo. It is a melancholy prospect, for her 
Wonderland is a peculiarly English place. Her nonsense is our 
nonsense, her caterpillar sits upon our native mushrooms, her 
Mock Turtle is our standard authority on elementary schools.” 


And on this the New York Sun comments: 


“There is no need to sympathize overmuch with the senti- 
mentalists who put too high a value on the manuscript, nor to 
rejoice with the Americans who could bid as if they were at 
a poultry market. Whatever sympathy is available should be 
saved for Mrs. Alice Pleasance Hargreaves, the original Alice, 
who sold that manuscript reluctantly, because she could truly 
say that to her it had an infinite value not to be understood by 
English sentimentalists or American bidders.” 


WHEN THE MOVIES OFFEND 


HE CAVELL FILM, IT SEEMS, will be shown both 

here and in England. Government objection was with- 

drawn over there after the scene of the shooting of the 
German soldier who refused to act in the execution squad was 
cut out. This episode, so the press asserts, will be absent when 
the film is shown here. The Germans claim that it is contrary 
to truth anyway, and is only a piece of ‘‘film license.” The 
question still remains as to how far the prohibition of a film is 
permissible because it may hurt the susceptibilities of a foreign 
people, or even one section of the audience at home. The London ~ 
Spectator, in discussing the question, gathers some facts about 
the question at large. 


“During the past two weeks it has been stated that the 
American producers are withdrawing the film ‘The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse’ because it engenders the old war spirit. An Irish 
film, ‘The Callahans and the Murphys,’ has also been with- 
drawn in America because of Irish opposition. The exhibition of 
‘Beau Geste’ in Shanghai, recently, was the cause of disturbances 
and active protests by French ex-soldiers. And more recently 
still comes the intimation from the Berlin correspondent of the 
Times that the film depicting the life of Martin Luther has been 
shown on the Berlin screens for the last time, because of strong 
Roman Catholic protests. The view of Protestants in Germany 
is that in a film attempting to present the life of Martin Luther, 
it would have been impossible to have ignored some of those 
causes which directly inspired the Reformation. On a former 
occasion, an American film was shown in this country depicting 
scenes from the Revolutionary War in the eighteenth century 
distinctly unfavorable to the British point of view, and it might 
be said to have jeopardized British-American relations. 

“Tf a central film-licensing authority is set up, what are the 
instructions it will receive from the Government? Must nothing 
be shown on the screen which might hurt the susceptibilities of 
another nation or of a section of our own people? We mention 
these difficulties to show how warily the film censors will have to 
tread. When the larger problem comes to be considered we can 
only hope that the greatest possible latitude will be given. 
We would sooner risk treading on some toes than that repres- 
sion and official interference should become the order of the day. 
This is not to say that there are not occasions when a film 
should be banned; we think the Nurse Cavell film is a case in 
point, but on the whole we would rather have too much freedom 
than too little.” 


THE COVER—To-day we show a modern Dutchman and a 
Dutch interior which will not impress us as so very foreign, when 
we reflect that Windsor chairs occur in many well-regulated 
American dining-rooms. Jacob Dooyewaard was born in 
Amsterdam in 1876, and studied art there, tho his schooling was 
extended during visits to France, Spain, and Norway. His work 
had preceded him to this country, for tho he visits us for the first 
time in person this year, yet his pictures have been hung in our 
galleries East and West. Interiors, still life, and intimate and 
picturesque aspects of the old quarters of Amsterdam are his 
subjects. Arsene Alexandre, the noted French critic, writes: 


“Can one compare this artist to the admirable old masters of 
the seventeenth century? Certainly not, for to have derived 
his only inspiration from such would be too much a form of 
imitation. However, he possesses their seriousness, their senti- 
ment, their tenderness and their understanding, and to these he 
has added something very personal. In short, Mr. Dooyewaard 
paints the people of his time as they should be painted, and his 
interior and still-life pictures are exquisite and most individual,” 
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BROWNING AT BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


APPING AS A NAME must sound as funny to an 
ear unfamiliar with it as Waco. And Wapping, 
which is an English town name, can not have escaped 

the eye of the limerick maker. Waco probably boasts an honor- 
able Indian origin, but it suggests tempting facilities to the 
composer of limericks, says Mr. E. V. Lucas, who confesses in the 
Sunday Times (London) that he has just heard that Baylor 
University at Waco ‘‘is distinguished among all the 
educational institutions of the world by its collection 
of Browning literature and Browning souvenirs.”’ 
Mr. Lucas was probably amused at the linking of 
Browning and Waco, but the declarations of the 
Baylor Bulletin compelled him to serious as well as 
amused attention and he affords enlightenment to 
an enlarged circle on this unsuspected collection of 
Browning material. Thus: 

“The number of the Baylor Bulletin which lies 
before me has a description of this remarkable mags 
of what is called, not too euphoniously, Browning- 
jana, and it is dedicated to the thirty-four Pilgrims 
who in 1926 ‘followed through Europe lovingly and 
devotedly the steps of the Great Victorian Poet.’ 
Some thoroughness! In fact, Baylor sets a stand- 
ard for all hero-worshipers to emulate. Not only 
do the past and present students travel thousands 
of miles to gaze on the houses in which their idol 
dwelt, but such is the spell of the relics which 
Baylor possesses that, once free of the University, 


they find themselves forced to return, even to do 
menial work there. Here is a poem in evidence: 


I spent one year in Baylor, 

Received my certificate and went back 
To teach in my home town. 

I soon saw that something was wrong. 
Still, I tried to keep on 

Wearing my old blue serge 

When I knew very well 

It was too tight in the under-arm seams. 
At last, I gave it up, 

The eighty dollars a month and all, 
And came back to sweep halls in G. B. 
Because I had looked once too often 
Upon the portrait of Browning. 


“That is a recent effort. Previous poems in praise of Browning, 
of which there seem to be thousands, have been collected in an 
anthology entitled ‘Homage to Browning,’ in which ‘Browning 
items in nineteen languages’ are included. The Japanese are 
particularly strong in monographs on the poet, altho only one 
Japanese poem addrest to him exists at the moment of writing. 
It is a source of distress to the Baylor authorities that nothing 
with a Browning interest, original or translation, has come from 
China, Portugal, or Persia; but I have no doubt that this sad 
state of things will be remedied, especially if the Baylor Bulletin, 
where the lament is voiced, reached these countries. The Chinese, 
I admit, have lately been rather busy in other ways, but things 
are quieter now. The Bulletin puts its needs with a blunt 
directness. 

Wanted: Browning in Portuguese. 

Wanted: Browning in Chinese. 

Wanted: Browning in Persian. 


“Tt also says: 
Wanted: Browning in Spanish. We haye a few poems, but we believe 


there are others. 


“‘Surely some Spanish literary man will now learn English 
for that sweet bard’s sake?” 


Browning societies are probably less numerous to-day than 
twenty-five years ago. Or perhaps they have changed their 
habitat and moved further West. In that case Baylor University 
will prove a godsend, for the story of its riches is yet to be 
completed: 

“Baylor’s chief treasures are, I should say, its autograph 
letters, which include more than a thousand, never yet published, 


to Browning from Walter Savage Landor. There are also the 
originals of the poet’s letters to Isa Blagden, covering a period of 


eighteen years, and first editions of all the poems except ‘ Pauline.’ 
For the rest, the collection is rich chiefly in what Americans call 
‘association’ articles. Let me quote other of the curator’s de- 
siderata, while recording my surprize that he does not appear to 
want a sample of the poet’s oatmeal: 


We recently counted the words of Browning and found that he uses 
38,957 different words. We find that Shakespeare used 19,987, and Tenny- 
son used 19,729. Can you cite authoritative statements of how many 
words used by other poets? 

Wanted: Some intensive and extensive information about Cashmere 


IBSEN IN HIS STUDY AT OSLO 


rugs. [This request is accounted for by the fact that on the floor of the 
Browning Room this kind of rug is spread.] 

What did Mrs. Browning mean when she said, ‘‘Robert always did 
say he owed more to Landor than to any of his contemporaries’’? 

We should be glad to have evidences of Browning verses used on 
post-cards or on Christmas cards or for mottoes. 

A magnificent present to the Browning Room would be a grand piano 
(mahogany finish). Surely the Browning Room should have its own piano. 

Have you any proofs, substantiating Browning as the author of ‘‘ Nearer 
My God to Thee,’”’ which has been assigned to him by some critics? 

Do you know where are the phonograph records of Robert Browning's 
voice? There is one cracked record in the London Browning Settlement, 
but it was suggested that many others exist. 


‘““My recollection, not too clear, is that Browning made a 
phonograph record for the British Museum archives, reciting one 
of his shorter lyrics, and that at a certain line his memory failed 
him, so that in the middle of the poem, formally enunciated, you 
hear the poet break in in his natural voice, ‘God bless my soul, 
I’ve forgotten what comes next.’ I had no idea that the record 
was replicated for the public. 

‘*T quote two or three other passages from the Bulletin, illus- 
trating the width of its net: 


A single letter contained in the collection is from Florence Nightingale 
to Browning. She was nursing Professor Jowett, and she tells the poct 
that despite the fact that Professor Jowett is anxious to have him call, 
she believes it will be better for her patient if he postpones his visit several 
days. 


““Jowett’s true fame does not appear to have reached Baylor, 
for I find this sentence elsewhere: ‘Bound with the Leighton 
letters are a number written by Benjamin Jowett, who was con- 
nected with Baliol College.’ ‘Connected’ is good. 


Baylor University has collected a great many parodies which it may 
later publish, not that it encourages such things, but rather believing if 
they must be published, it is better that they be edited sympathetically 
than in a sportive vein. 


“T am always an admirer of thoroughness, and that quality 
has made the Baylor Browning Museum a very remarkable 
place; but one future day, I fancy, it may occur to a curator that 
a little editing will not do his collection any harm.”’ 


RELIGION+ A ND+SOCIAL*SERVICE 


AFTER THE GRAVE—WHAT? 


HE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY does not wane; it 

is still a universal aspiration from which few depart, 

if we may trust a symposium recently published by the 
New York Times. Its list includes spokesmen for many religious 
sects, scientists, and philosophers. The scientists and philoso- 
phers are divided, but the religious leaders are unanimous in 
believing that existence is continuous, that the grave is but 
another beginning. ‘‘The best of us,” 
writes Robert Andrews Millikan, of the 
California Institute of Technology, one of 
the foremost scientists of the day, ‘“‘are only 
gropers, and yet one can not refuse to tell 
a fellow groper what he sees or thinks he 
sees with such light as is available to him.” 
He believes that religion is included in the 
process of evolution—it has abolished human 
sacrifice, for instance—but science has noth- 
ing to say concerning what ultimately be- 
comes of the individual in the process. Yet, 
he tells us, science has undoubtedly been 
responsible for a certain change in religious 
thinking as to the relative value of individual 
and race salvation, and he goes on: 


“The new idea of progress, and our part 
in it and our responsibility for it, is now 
practically universal. This idea is due 
directly to science, and it marks the latest 
stage in the evolution of man’s conception 
about the ultimate of the world and his 
relation to that world—his conception about 
God and about duty. 

“The world is, of course, ‘incurably relig- 
ious.’ Why? Because every one who reflects 
at all must have conceptions about the world 
which go beyond the field of science; that 
is, beyond the present range of intellectual 
knowledge. 

‘“There are two sorts of dogmatists in the 
field of religion. One ealls himself a funda- 
mentalist; the other calls himself an atheist. 
They seem to me to represent about the 
same kind of thinking. Each asserts a definite knowledge of the 
ultimate which he does not possess. Each has closed his mind 
to any future truth. Each has a religion that is fixt. Hach 
is, I think, irrational and unscientific. 

“Religion will be with us so long as man hopes and aspires 
and reflects upon the meaning of existence and the responsi- 
bilities it entails.” 


Keystone View Compan: 


Reason demonstrates to Dr. John A. Ryan, professor of 
Moral Philosophy at the Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., that the human soul is a spiritual and indivisible sub- 
stance, that it is ‘‘therefore incorruptible,” and that, “‘ therefore, 
it could cease to exist only through annihilation by its Creator 
—a, contingency which is more than improbable.’”’ For Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, President of the Federal Council of Churches, 
immortality is ‘‘a continued and conscious existence after 
death,’”’ whose ‘“‘unbroken reign here and hereafter realizes to 
the fullest extent those qualities and virtues that give ethical 
purpose and dignity to present life: such as love, friendship, 
work to do, joy in doing it, and the conquest of the lower self 
by the lure of the higher.”’ Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of the Free 
Synagogue, New York City, rests his faith in personal immortality 
“not on the single miracle of the physical resurrection of one 
man but on the eternal miracle of the spiritual birth or rise of 


botograph 


ONE OF THE GROPERS 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan, noted scien- 
tist, whose groping after knowledge 
has led him to believe that religion 
is included in the process of evolution. 


men. Summoned to be a sharer in life’s divine tasks and bur- 
dens,”’ he writes, ‘‘I believe that my soul is to go on forever in 
the divine comradeship.” 

“All our highest knowledge and experience, every fact of 
nature and of human life,’’ writes Bishop W. T. Manning, of 
New York, ‘‘point to the probability of life continued beyond 
Men have always felt within themselves the longing 
for immortality. We see the evidence of 
this in the pyramids of Egypt, in the 
legends of Greece, in the history and cus- 
toms of every race. And the higher men 
have risen,’’ thinks Bishop Manning, ‘‘the 
deeper this longing has become; the greater 
and nobler the soul, the more impossible 
for it to believe in its own extinction.” 
Frank P. Walsh, a New York attorney, 
writes that his belief ‘‘is found between the 
four corners of the Apostles’ Creed, in the 
Catholie Prayer Book.’”’ Dr. Samuel Schul- 
man, Rabbi of Congregation Emanu-el, 
New York City, tells us that the Jewish 
religion ‘clearly and unequivocally teaches 
the belief in the immortality of the soul. 
Man, as image and child of God,” he writes, 
‘““has something in him that is indestructible. 
Thus, the Scripture says, ‘The dust will re- 
turn to dust and the spirit will return to 
God who gave it.’ And if there is no death 
for the spirit, the only kind of immortality 
in which we can be interested is personal 
immortality, which means that our person- 
ality will, in some form, survive.”’ Dr. Harry 
Kmerson Fosdick, pastor of Park Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York City, ean not 
submit to ‘‘the mental confusion, the trium- 
phant irrationality of existence where death 
finally is the vietor over all.” 


the grave. 


He grants 
that we can not demonstrate immortality. 
“‘Nevertheless,”’ he writes, ‘from man’s first groping endeavors 
to find meaning in life he has tirelessly tried to prove it because 
he could not help believing it. Without it human life is ultimately 
shadowed and undone with a sense of unutterable irrationality 
and futility. As John Fiske said, ‘I believe in the immortality 
of the soul, not in the sense in which I accept the demonstrable 
truth of science, but as a supreme act of faith in the reasonable- 
ness of God’s work.’’’ ‘‘T believe in immortality for the same 
reason and by the same necessity that I believe in evolution,” 
writes Dr. John Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Community 
Church, New York City. ‘‘It is an idea which we believe to be 
true, because it is the only conceivable explanation of the facts 
which we know to be real. It is from this view-point that I 
insist that the thought of immortality is as well founded as any 
other well-authenticated postulate of the human reason. The 
basis of our faith is not theological, but scientific.”’ Dr. Charles 
F. Thwing, President Emeritus of Western Reserve University, 
believes in immortality, because, for one thing, it helps to solve 
the great problems of life. ‘‘Under this condition that we are 
immortal,’”’ he writes, ‘‘it is easier to find answers to the prob- 
lems of suffering and of sorrow. This belief also seems to me to 
correspond to the evidence of our capacity of growth.” 
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Others quoted affirmatively are Dr. Clarence C. Little, 
President of the University of Michigan; Dr. William Adams 
Brown, President of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City; Mary E. Woolley, President of Mount Holyoke College; 
Sherwood Eddy, Secretary for Asia of the Y. M. C. A.; Dr. 
Charles M. Sheldon, author of ‘‘In His Steps,” and Dr. James 
L. Barton, Foreign Secretary of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

Of course there are the agnostics; others who are definitely 
atheistic. Dr. John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy at Columbia 
University, says that if immortality can be proved, ‘‘it would 
have to be along the lines of the psychical researchers, and so 
far,” he writes, ‘‘I haven’t been much imprest with their results.” 
Upton Sinelair, author, says he figures it this way: “If I am 
immortal, I will know it some day, and if 
T am not, the fact will not trouble me. I 
do not feel that this universe is under any 
obligation to give me an everlasting life. 
...I1 prefer to stick to what I know, 
and leave the future to those higher powers 
which presumably know about the future.’’ 
Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, editor of The Crisis, 
a publication devoted to negro interests, 
says he does not know. He has every re- 
spect for those who believe in personal im- 
mortality, but he can not accept their belief. 
Equally, he is not imprest by those who 
deny the possibility of future life. ‘‘I 
have no knowledge of the possibilities of 
this universe,” he writes, ‘‘and I know of 
no one who has.’ Clarence Darrow, noted 
attorney, is definitely atheistic. ‘‘In spite 
of all the yearnings of man,’ he writes. 
“no one can produce a single fact or reason 
to support the belief in personal immor- 
tality. I am satisfied that as I had a be- 
ginning I shall have an end, and the end 
is death.” ‘Asa scientific man,’’ Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, Chancellor Emeritus of Stan- 
ford University, knows of no test of knowl- 
edge except human experience, fully tested 
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AWAITING PROOF 


and set in order. ‘We are at liberty to 


’ if we choose, but 
‘*T have, 
therefore, no right to an opinion on immor- 
tality. We have no experience to fall back upon, at least 
none properly tested.” : 


guess or ‘think wishfully, 


, 


I do not choose,” he writes. 


CATHOLIC STEEPLES IN BRITAIN—British Catholics are 
to celebrate their emancipation next year, when, we read in 
The Witness, a Dubuque Catholic weekly, they will be practically 
freed from all disqualifications. They will be even freer, we are 
told, than they were a century ago, when the passing of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act gave them good cause to rejoice 
after an age of stern repression dating from the Reformation. 
Only last year many old enactments which, nominally, still fet- 
tered the Catholic Church were wiped from the statute book. 
However, the oppression was only nominal, we read, because the 
growth of tolerance had made the old laws obsolete. 


‘“‘For instance, until last year it was against the laws of England 
for Catholics to worship in a church with a steeple, or for a priest 
to appear in the streets in clerical zarb. 

“Yet for decades there have been Catholic churches with 
steeples, and every day priests might be seen in vestments at 
outdoor ceremonies. Other antiquated enactments went at the 
same time; all of them of no real restrictive force, because they 
were not invoked. 


‘“The Catholic Church has no tie to Parliament. Its existence 


Dr. John Dewey, noted philosopher, 

who says immortality must be proved 

by psychic research, with whose results 
so far he is not much imprest. 


is, however, recognized by the Government, in, for instance, the 
appointment of Catholic chaplains to the fighting forces, to the 
prisons, and to other institutions under government control. 

“Catholic priests may not be elected to the House of Com- 
mons, but this is hardly unequal treatment because Anglican 
ministers may not be elected either. Non-conformist ministers 
may, however, serve. 

“Catholics are not represented in the House of Commons in 
proportion to their numbers in the country, but as there is no 
Catholic party and individual Catholics run for election on the 
tickets of all the political parties, there is no conclusion to be 
drawn from their numbers. To-day there are twenty-one 
Catholic members of the Commons, in a total of 615 seats. About 
forty Catholics are entitled to sit in the Lords—the hereditary 
house. Two dozen Anglican Bishops sit there. 

“There is no Catholic in the present Cabinet. There are, 
however, eleven Catholie members in the Privy Council, which 
is in effect a kind of permanent cabinet—a 
private council for advising the Sovereign 
on administration. The Privy Couneil in- 
cludes Sir Esmé Howard [British Ambassador 
to the United States, a Roman Catholic].’’ 


SHOULD GUNBOATS BACK 
MISSIONARIES? 


HOULD MISSIONARIES HAVE 
military protection, specifically in 
China, where many of them have 
gone down to bloody graves? One missionary 
board is asking its missionaries to renounce 
their right to call upon their Government for 
protection in cases similar to that which 
occurred a year ago in Nanking, where one 
missionary was murdered by a soldier and 
many foreigners were imperilled during the 
uprising, and some missionaries on the field 
have exprest a desire to forego such protec- 
tion. But Dr. William R. Johnson writes 
to The Century (Undenomina- 
tional), urging that missionaries should be 
protected on the ground that the interests 
of both China and foreigners and their govern- 
ments are thus better subserved. Dr. John- 
son recalls the Nanking incident, but that 
we may better understand the issues in- 
volved, as he sees them, he transfers the 
seene elsewhere, thus: 


Christian 


‘‘Let us suppose that during the Boston police strike there had 
been a complete collapse not only of the city government, but 
also of the State and of the national Government, so that no 
American governmental agency had been in a position to func- 
tion during the strike. Let us suppose that there had been a 
French gunboat lying in Boston harbor and that a French resi- 
dence in that city, where numerous foreigners had assembled for 
safety, was besieged by a mob made up mostly or entirely of the 
striking policemen led by their own officers, and that these 
had been roused to strong antiforeign feeling, and were engaged 
in firing on the dwelling. Let us suppose that at this juncture the 
French gunboat had opened fire, killing thirty or forty of the 
police engaged, landed marines and rescued the foreigners, and 
that Franee should then await the action of the American 
Government in restoring order and in agreeing to indemnities.”’ 


This statement of what he believes to be the essential elements 
of the Nanking ease leads Dr. Johnson to six conclusions, which 


In firing on the mob and rescuing 
foreigners, the foreign governments took the only means of 


we must summarize: First: 


rescuing the foreigners, and also served the best interests of 
China, since otherwise there would have been much heavier loss 
of life, which would have precipitated an international crisis, 
in which Russia would have joined China. Second: The action 
of the gunboats saved China from the disgrace of having scores of 
Third: 


foreigners killed on her soil. The action of the gunboats 
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was not in furtherance of imperialistic designs, but merely 
protective. Fourth: The attack was not on missionaries as 
missionaries, but on all foreigners, instigated by Communists, 
and was purely political. Fifth: If the missionaries had refused 
protection and a large body of them, or of other foreigners, 
had been killed through failure of the governments to take 
suitable action, the demands for redress would have been aug- 
mented. Sixth: Under the cireumstances prevailing at Nanking 
on March 24, 1927, such protection of foreigners was desirable in 
itself, and is sanctioned by the example of Paul, who appealed to 
his Roman citizenship. By the reasonable use of his citizenship, 
says Dr. Johnson, the missionary may make that citizenship 
serve not only the best interests of himself and his own nation, 
but also the best interest of the nation to which he goes. 

But what is the missionary in China trying to do? asks The 
Christian Century, taking the other side of the question. It 
gives its own answer, thus: 


‘‘He is trying to induce the Chinese to make Jesus their Lord 
and Master. He dares to attempt this because he claims that 
Jesus has revealed a way of salvation which is for all men, and 
which is more available than any other which the Chinese can 
pursue. But to give his proclamation of Jesus any value what- 
ever, the missionary must live as well as preach his message. 
If his gospel does not possess him, how dare he dream that it will 
possess any one else? Yet the overwhelming fact about this gos- 
pel is this, that the salvation which it offers comes by way of a 
cross, on which love crucified reveals the secret of eternal life. 
This is no less foolishness and a stumbling-block to-day than 
nineteen centuries ago. But it still comprehends the universe 
of the man who would preach and live the salvation of Jesus.” 


The missionary is under what is to him “‘the unhappy neces- 
sity of living as tho the gospel of sacrificial love were in full pos- 
session of him,’’ says The Christian Century. ‘‘And while he 
remains under the protection of military force, how can he hope 
to convinee his hearers that he is ready to stake his soul on the 
power of love and mutual trust and sacrifice?” 


REGULAR MEALS FOR MINISTERS 


ANCY SALARIES OF $50 AND $75 a year paid to 
kK farmer-preachers in a State that is not notoriously 
poverty-stricken are not included in this story of ministers 
of the Gospel who, we are told, live from hand to mouth and in 
constant fear that the hand will slip. Yet all of them have to 
eat, and certainly are expected to be honest and prompt in paying 
their bills. The story of parsons and their meager salaries is, of 
course, as stale as last year’s joke and just as bewhiskered, but 
it has the virtue of a living issue which constantly crops up in 
our magazines and secular press as well as in those devoted 
chiefly to denominational matters. Now John Clover Monsma 
gives us in The Pictorial Review some striking instances of what 
real live preachers are expected to live on, and on which they are 
expected to preserve an immaculate front. Let us plunge into 
the matter by quoting some flesh-and-blood cases, which Mr. 
Monsma says are typical of a multitude of other cases: 


‘“Case No. 1. A well-trained minister in a Middle-Western 
city. Has wife and three children. Membershop of church: 450. 
Salary small and really needs $1,000 additional. Request for 
increase met to the extent of $200 after considerable debate. 
This minister paced the floor of his study at two o’clock Sunday 
morning trying to scheme out some way to pay his bills. Later 
in that same morning people complained about the uninteresting 
character of his sermon. 

“Case No. 2. Fine, enthusiastic pastor writes to me from 
Chicago: ‘We are practically down and out. Our last church 
couldn’t support us any longer—at least did not do so. Here 
we are, in a little flat, my wife and I, praying constantly for 
deliverance. Have been doing all kinds of odd jobs of late.’ 

‘““Case No. 3. Young pastor, wife, and four children. Starva- 
tion salary in rural charge. Very ableman. Has been trying hard 
to get into better charge, but thousands of others are trying the 


same thing, and the last of the better-paying churches that he 
was in touch with, somewhere between New York and Albany, 
wrote this: ‘Yours was the 150th application for our vacancy. 
Our pulpit committee will gladly consider your application.’ 
(That, of course, means the pigeonhole.) 

“Case No. 4. Unusually successful pastor. Small family. 
After long term of real church-building, he asked for increase in 
salary, one object being to pay off a $200 debt, money he had 
taken up to purchase a little car for calling and pastoral work. 
Refused. Church well able. 

““Case No. 5. Diligent pastor, whose salary had remained 
the same during several years of soaring prices, asked for a raise 
from $1,800 to $2,500. Amount granted, $2,400! Criticism on 
the part of some of the members and an anonymous post-card 
suggestion that the pastor was greedy for filthy lucre, with 
appropriate Scriptural references. 

‘Case No. 6. Minister laboring in furniture-factory part of the 
time. Starvation salary. Family of small girls, underfed and 
drest in tatters. Able, upstanding young man.” 


Hight years ago the Inter-Church World Movement (which 
died of malnutrition) exposed the penury in which thousands of 
ministers lived, and showed that only one out of every one 
hundred ministers paid an income tax. This classification, we are 
told, was then found to be fairly accurate: 1 per cent. of the 
ministers received $4,000 or more; 1.4 per cent., from $3,000 to 
$4,000; 4.6 per cent., from $2,000 to $3,000; 9.3 per cent., from 
$1,500 to $2,000; 32.6 per cent., from $1,000 to $1,500; 38.6 per 
cent., from $500 to $1,000; 12.7 per cent., $500 or less. And 
now, writes Mr. Monsma: 


‘Inquiring into the approximate average salaries paid at the 
present time, officials of the various churches have reported to 
me as follows: Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., $2,650; Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., $2,417, United Presbyterian Church, 
$2,266; Disciples of Christ, $2,250; Congregational churches, 
$2,050; United Lutheran Church, $1,800; Reformed Church in 
America, $1,675; Missouri Synod, Lutheran, $1,600; United 
Brethren Church, $1,600; Methodist Episcopal Church, $1,487; ° 
Northern Baptist Convention, $1,200; Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, $1,124. The average salary for rural pastors is much 
lower in all the churches. In the Southern Baptist Convention, 
for instance, it is $765. The majority of local churches provide 
a free house, but in small places rents are low, and that would 
not change the average figures materially. 

“Yet these average figures tell very little of the real story. 
There are naturally many thousands of churches far below them. 
Take a church like the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., which is 
now at the head of the list. That church has seventy-eight 
vacancies just now in its so-called colonial area. Of these— 


3 offer $5,000 or more 

4 offer between $4,000 and $5,000 

2 offer between $3,000 and $4,000 

8 offer between $2,500 and $3,000 
10 offer between $2,000 and $2,500 
25 offer between $1,500 and $2,000 
25 offer between $1,000 and $1,500 

1 offers between $500 and $1,000 


“And salaries in the colonial area are higher than elsewhere! 
And the Presbyterian Church is one of the very best-paying 
churches!”’ 


Why, in this land of abundance, are ministerial salaries so low? 
In Mr. Monsma’s opinion: 


“Part of the blame, as I see it, must be cast upon the churches’ 
lowering the scientific standards of the ministry, admitting large 
numbers of inferior men and causing, at least in some churches, 
an overflow in the ranks. America is the happy hunting-ground 
for religious mountebanks, as well as a virtual paradise for 
honest but ill-trained church-workers. 

“Another very vital cause is the prevailing lack of a deep 
spiritual life, and the consequent neglect to put first things first. 
But the chief cause, I think, is plain ignorance; simply a lack of 
sufficient information on the part of the people. Our people are 
too noble, too magnanimous, too fair-minded, to allow conditions 
of this kind to remain, once the information is in their possession, 
We need only fall back on the gentlemanly spirit of the American 
people to effect a radical and permanent change.” 
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Dash and Colors 


How satisfying it is to own a car of such distinction, 
style and roominess! And these are qualities which 
have contributed vitally to the success of the Bigger 
and Better Chevrolet. 


Its fashionable beauty reflects the mastery in coach- 
work for which the name of Fisher is everywhere re- 
nowned. Its colors reveal the exquisite shading and 
lustre made possible by genuine Duco finish. And its 
comfort is the comfort achieved by ample interior 
dimensions, a full 107” wheelbase and four semi-elliptic 
shock absorber springs. 


You need only to drive the new Chevrolet to appre- 
ciate its thrilling performance and to realize that the 
enjoyment of costly car luxury is no longer dependent 
upon owning a costly car. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation , 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595; 
The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Sport Cabriolet, $665; The Imperial Landau, $715. 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


ITHER as poem or anecdote we have 

encountered this before, but it now 
appears in The Syrian World (April, New 
York), and is worth repeating: 


RENUNCIATION 


By AMEEN RIHANI 


At eventide the Pilgrim came 
And knocked at the Belovéd’s door. 
““Who’s there?’’ a voice within, ‘Thy name?” 
“oT is I,’ he said. — ‘‘ Then knock no more. 
As well ask thou a lodging of the sea,— 
There is no room herein for thee and me.”’ 


The Pilgrim went again his way 

And dwelt with Love upon the shore 
Of self-oblivion; and one day 

He knocked again at the Belovéd’s door. 
‘“Who’s there?’’—‘‘It is thyself,’’ he now replied, 
And suddenly the door was. opened wide. 


Here is something to sing and welcome 
spring. Just change the street names 
if you ean find a substitute for Piccadilly, 
and it suits any city. From the London 
Spectator: 


DAFFY DOWN DILLY 


By BarBaraA EurxHan Topp 


“Daffy Down Dilly has come up to Town’’ 
(How does it run?) 

“In a yellow petticoat and green gown.”’ 
Spring has begun. 


Clad in her splendour, she comes willy nilly 
Early each year, 

While her bold trumpeters tell Piccadilly, 
‘* Daffy is here!”’ 

Into the shops of Old Bond Street she rustles, 
Gay little shade, 

While, in the wake of her, laughingly hustics 
Each pretty maid. 

While, from their baskets by corner and square, 

Trumpeters, blowing and growing, declare— 

“Daffy Down Dilly, Down Dilly is there!”’ 


She was a leader of fashion and fancy 
(I read the rhyme) 
When pretty Janet and Elspeth and Nancy 
Chose in their time 
Dimities homely and taffetas stately, 
Meet for their days; 
Daffy Down Dilly, walking sedatcly, 
Led every craze: 
While, from their ranks in the garden or green, 
Trumpeters each to the other would lean, 
Heralding Daffy Down Dilly the Queen. 


Still, every Spring, when the shops are displaying 
All of their pride, 

Daffy Down Dilly comes carelessly straying 4 
Up to your side, 

Whispers, ‘‘That model is simply entrancing, 
So is that hat! 

And, oh! my dear, don’t you see yourself dancing 
Girdled in that?”’ 

Trumpeters herald the dawn of the year, 

Tempting and singing, “It isn’t so dear! 

Daffy Down Dilly, Down Dilly is here!”’ 


Though you may say you have not met the lady, 
Yet she knows you: 

Prudes may declare that she sounds rather shady, 
That is quite true— 

She is a shadow, who flutters and poses 
Shop-fronts among, 

Bidding you hasten to gather their roses 
While you are young! 

While her gay trumpeters cry, ‘‘ Dilly Down, 

Daffy Down Dilly has come up to Town, 

In a gold petticoat and a green gown!” 
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Tus is a state of mind, wide-spread, but 
perhaps not to be encouraged. As history 
we give it from Contemporary Verse 
(Atlantie City) : 


ANYONE UNDER TWENTY-FOUR 


By Mary Carotyn DaAvies 


Towers of Manhattan: 
Troy Town tall, 

After your splendor 
Seems drab and small. 


Towers of Manhattan 
Shadowy and kind; 

I have only seen you 
In my mind. 


Towers of Manhattan: 

That lean upon the blue: 
How shall I be happy 

Away from you? 


Towers white and wistful: 
You call me clear. 

And over all the thousand miles, 
I hear! 


Towers, tall and waiting 
To light. my feet to fame, 
How did you know to call 
My very name? 


We have all given many a thought to 
ages five or six-since Mr. Milne started us 
off with ‘‘When We Were Very Young,” and 
now G. K.’s Weekly (London) keeps it going 
with this: 


SNIPPITY-SNEE 


By Una Puyuiis Dop 


Doggy and Pony and me 
Met in a field of clover; 

We met a lambkin by a tree, 
When the day was over. 


“Doggy, where has your puppy tail gone?”’ 
“They cut it off, snippity-snee!”’ 

““And Pony, where is the mane you had on?” 
“They cut it off, snippity-snee!”’ 


““Lambkin, where is your soft white wool?” 
“They cut it off, snippity-snee!”’ 

‘** And little girl, where are your yellow curls?” 
‘“Well—they did the same to me!”’ 


Ina CooupritH was laureate of Cali- 
fornia, and began her career in the Bret 
Harte days. On the West coast she was a 
prominent figure, as this tribute in the 
San Francisco Hxraminer testifies: 


THE SINGERS PASS 
In Memoriam to Ina Coolbrith 


By Atva RoMANES 


The singers pass: 

And all our monuments and graven stones 
And lyric brass 
That keep remembrance of their vanished tones 
Are but the drapings of our selfish grief. 

They are not dead who sung the golden strains; 
For in the music of each wind-kissed leaf 

The deathless wonder of their song remains, 
And every dawn 

Is but an image of the lips we knew 
That have withdrawn 

To some infinity we cannot view; 
Where death’s unclouded vision has revealed 

The thing eternal that is here concealed. 


The singers pass; 

But in the chapel of our silent days 
With solemn mass 

We pay our tribute to their years of praise. 
The singers pass, and now we give farewell 

To her who kept the fires of faith with song. 
Perhaps beside another Bay there dwell 

The joyous masters that with her belong, 
And as they roam, 

They toast the empire of unending spring 
That was their home: 

But in what tongue or world or shape they sing, 
We know their timeless chorus shall rejoice 

To greet again the magic of her voice. 


Macauuay’s ‘‘ Traveller from New Zea- 
land”’ has much to answer for in conjuring 
in men’s minds the doom of cities. Here in 
Voice (New York) is one who has no re- 
sponse to the charm of the metropolis: 


THREE SONNETS 


By Stanton A. COBLENTZ 
A THOUSAND YEARS FROM NOW 


Above the runs that were once New York, 

There swooped in wonder, down the smokeless 
sky, 

A shining rover, like a giant hawk 
Trailed by no gun, and followed by no eye. 
Stray visitant from some outlying world 
Whither no word of man had ever blown, 
It marveled at those wide gray wastes unfurled 
In deserts of dead brick and wormy stone. 


““What luckless race,”’ 

fame, 

Rearing these domes that now the spiders 
share?’”’ 

But from the ashen earth no answer came, 

Nor from the bargeless streams or empty air. 

And where the weedy towers were marble- 
walled, 

The lone wolf slunk, the serpent hissed and 
crawled. 


it cried, ‘‘here sought high 


ON BROADWAY 


Can it be true that in this riotous place 

Of rumbling pavements, where mad swarms are 
swirled 

Like pageants of wome weird, distracted world, 

The green trees once were arched in silent space? 

Can it be true that where gruff motors race 

Like pristine monsters,—deadly shadows hurled 

Down gray ravines,—wild violets once unfurled, 

And woods, bird-peopled, met the sun’s em- 
brace? 


Be patient, O you forest, long-exiled, : 
For though. the invader comes with shout and 
roar ; 
And your old thrones be rent and smoke-defiled, 
A day shall dawn when the proud foe no more 
Shall rear brick heavens, but the pine will soar 
Green-browed and sturdy in the roofless wild. 


DARKENED WAYS 


There may be broad and myriad-lighted ways 
Within the ancient city of mankind; 
And yet we humans fumble, halt and blind, 
Along dark-windowed alleys all our days. 
Among gray hovels where no lantern plays 
But shadows loom, and pass, and fade behind, 
Dim formless walls intrude from mind to mind, 
Shouldering out the sun’s wide-flashing rays. 


Dim formless walls intrude—and you and I 
Who crave the spacious lawn and avenue, 
Must follow twisted lanes, and oniy view 
The dust-blurred pavement and the smoky sky. 
Thronged are the lampless paths, but ah, how 
few 
Find the bright sunny highway ere they die! 


re eeiaciete Te 


-a Successful Six 
now winning Even 
Greater Success 


Big, roomy and beautiful . . . em- 
_ » bodying new features of design 
"that contribute to every phase of 
performance, comfort and safety 
—the New Series Pontiac Six is 
unmistakably the world’s finest low- 
priced six-cylinder car! 


Where else can you get in a low-priced 
six the outstanding superiorities of 
bodies by Fisher—built of hardwood and 
steel, finished in genuine Duco and em- 
bodying the full measure of Fisher’s 
acknowledged mastery in motor car body 
styling and construction? 


Where else can you get in a low-priced 
six the engineering design—developed 
in years of testing at General Motors 
Proving Ground and later proved by suc- 
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has ever offered so much 


The 2-Door Sedan 1 Body by Fisher 


cessful performance and endurance in 
the hands of 200,000 delighted owners? 


And where else can you get in a low- 
priced six the superlative performance 
advantages of the G-M-R cylinder head 
and the cross-flow radiator—those great 
master strokes of advanced engineering? 


Nowhere else, of course! For these are 
features exclusive to Pontiac Six in the 
field of low-priced sixes—features that 
typify the leadership in value that has 
won for the New Series Pontiac Six a 
public acceptance surpassing even that 
of its famous predecessors. Go to your 
Oakland-Pontiac dealer and see this 
sensational car. You'll know when you 
see it and drive it that no other six in the 
world has ever offered so much for $745. 


2-Door Sedan, $745; Coupe, $745; Sport Roadster, $745; Phaeton, $775; Sport Cabriolet, $795; 4-Door 

Sedan, $825; Sport Landau Sedan, $875. Oakland All-American Six, $1045 to $1265. All prices at fac- 

tory. Delivered prices include minimum handling charges. Easy to pay on the liberal General Motors 
Time Payment Plan. 


Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Machi General Motors Products of Canada Ltd., Pontiac Div.—Oshawa, Ontaria 


PONTIAC SIX 


PRODUCT OF 


NOM SCUEL 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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DEPEW LOST THE WHITE HOUSE, BUT FOUND FAME 


FFICE-SEEKERS AND FAVOR-HUNTERS crowded 
the reception-room of the White House, fawning upon 
the lank man who was President. So, when he saw 

the mob, the young man who had come on business for the 

New York National Guard, turned to go. ‘‘One moment,” 

cried President Lincoln pleasantly, ‘‘what did you want?” 

“Nothing, Mr. President.” 

““This is aluxury,’’ President 
Lineoln replied. ‘‘No one has 
ever been here before who did 
not want something. I want 
you to remain until I have 
attended to these people, for I 
want to talk to you.” Thus, 
early in the ’60’s, began a close 
friendship—and a profound in- 
fluence on the eareer of the 
late Chauncey M. Depew. 

To say a last farewell to Mr. 
Depew there recently gath- 
ered, in the words of the New 
York Evening Post, ‘‘grand- 
fathers and fathers of modern 
America, men who had partici- 
pated with him in its making, 
men whose lives are, like his, 
of the flesh of this country’s 
history.” 

““No other American,’’ we 
read in the New York Sun, 
““saw so much of the rise of his 
nation,’”’ while the Macon T'ele- 
graph adds that, ‘“‘as the Brit- 
ish royal family is the thread 
that holds the empire together, 
so Chauncey M. Depew seemed 
to be the thread that held 
together the American Re- 
public.” Mr. Depew had con- 
fidently expected to reach the 
age of cne hundred years, we 
are reminded again and again in reading of his death in his ninety- 
fourth year, but, says the St. Joseph News-Press, in spirit “he 
never grew old, and his manner of living made ducks and drakes 
of most of the accepted formulas for long life.” “This death pulls 
tenderly at the heart-strings,’’ mourns The Evening Post, while the 
New York Herald Tribune is glad that “the past does not bury 
everything,’’ and finds it pleasant to “look back from these 
hurried and noisy days to the age when Chauncey M. Depew 
was one of the most influential and famous of New Yorkers.” 
The pleasantness of Mr. Depew’s life, hinted in the foregoing, 
has been the key-note of much comment upon his death in early 
April, and to the Fargo Forwm perhaps the most pleasing thing 
was ‘“‘his gusto for life. He loved life and knew the art of 
living it as few men have known it. And he never let life carry 
him away. There was always a calm restraint about him, always 
the faculty of viewing the great human pageant with sympathy 
and not a little irony.” 

To Tue Litmrary Dicest the death of Mr. Depew is a per- 
sonal loss, for he was a close friend and constant reader of this 
We 
reproduce on another page a facsimile of a much-valued expres- 
sion of his regard. 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


Yes, ‘‘and then some.”’ 


periodical, which must have seemed to him a mere infant. 


FROM STAGE-COACH TO “HORSELESS CARRIAGE” 


Mr. Depew’s lifelong connection with trans- 
portation gives a special interest to this quaint picture, proving his 
early interest in the automobile. 


Mr. Depew’s career began during the administration of the 
seventh President of the United States, we have frequently been 
reminded of late, and continued until the second administration 
of the thirtieth. It was a career whose builder was older than 
the Republican party, of which he was a stanch adherent and 
whose convention in Kansas City this summer he had planned 
to attend. Mr. Depew came 
close to the White House and, 
losing that, found international 
fame in the very circumstance 
which had turned aside from 
him the greatest gift in the 
power of America. 

A raised window gave the 
news to the world that that 
eareer was ended, as a result 
of pneumonia, in early April. 
The New York World tells 
briefly and dramatically of the 
night watch kept in that city 
by Mr. Depew’s friends of the 
press: 

Newspaper reporters keep- 
ing vigil outside saw the lights 
of the house shut off one by 
one, save for that in the 
nurse’s room, adjoining Mr. 
Depew’s. About 1 _ o’clock 
some lights were flashed on. 
Dr. H. Lyman Hooker, the 
family physician, who was 
sleeping in the house, had been 
awakened by the nurse. Mrs. 
Depew and her son were also 
ealled. 

Shortly before 4 o’clock the 
rest of the household was 
awakened, and Miss Paulding, 
Mr. Depew’s niece, arrived. 
She said that her uncle had 
reached a crisis. 

At 4:30 a servant threw up 
a window, and, in a frightened 
voice, said, ‘“The master has 
gone.” 

America was still in the frontier age when Mr. Depew was 
born in Peekskill, New York, on April 28, 1834, and wonderful 
changes were in store for the nation. The World recalls to 
our minds the fact that on the day of his birth Queen Victoria 
had not yet ascended the throne of England, Texas was not yet 
in the Union, and the first telegraph-pole had not been erected. 
Near the end of his career, which saw so many changes, Mr. 
Depew, in the last interview he granted, said to Flora Merrill 
of The World: 

“T feel lonely when I realize that all the men with whom I was 
associated in my active years are gone and I am the only sur- 
vivor. Ido not dwell on the passing of my friends, however, but 
see to it that I keep too busy to be deprest. It is fatal to 
contemplate leaving this world. Instead, I cultivate the young. 


I have always been pretty well satisfied with the world, so I 
mean to stay in it as long as I can.” 


A little further on: 


“T’m not shocked at modern tendencies, for I’ve seen a good 
many of them in the past, and none of them bothered me much.”’ 


And later still he demonstrated vividly the extent to which 
he kept pace with modernity: 
(Continued on page 39) 


(Continued from page 34) 

“Personally, Ilikethemachineage. I have had the experience of 
traveling by stage-coach and on slow trains, and, of course, in the 
days without the telephone it was necessary to wait for a reply to 
a letter or seek out the man you wished to discuss business with. 

“This is all changed, and Ilikeit. It wouldn’t be any pleasure 
having my office on the sixteenth floor of this building if there 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood : 
A HONEYMOONER AT SIXTY-EIGHT 


It was characteristic of the popular orator’s perennial youthfulness 
that in 1902, after some years of widowhood, he married his ward, 
Miss May Palmer, now his widow. 
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were no elevators. My telephone gives me almost immediate 
contact with my home and business associates. The subway is 
certainly a vast improvement over the slow-moving horse-ears 
of a few years ago. 

“T like to live in this age of rapid accomplishment, tho 
perhaps I value it more because I have lived a long time. I 
would not have wanted my life to be exclusively in this era, if it 
smmeant missing the contacts that I had with men who are gone. 
I knew Lincoln intimately, and, in fact, all of the Presidents since 
Lincoln. I campaigned for many of them. I was especially 
fond of McKinley, Taft, and Roosevelt. In the campaign for 
MeKinley I made seven speeches a day, and there were few 
men who could speak continuously as I did and stand up under it. 
I think I was as fond of Grover Cleveland as of any of the 
Presidents, and despite the fact that we were on opposite sides 
of the political fence he remains in my memory as one whose 
friendship was real and whose charm was unusual. 

‘Yes, I would live the same lifeagain. It furnished me with all 
that I had the time or mind to do well. It would have burdened 
me to do any more. I have adapted myself to each of the 
several generations I have passed through. I went through the 
Civil War, and I have been in many political battles. If a man 
has his health any year or period is good.”’ 


The impression he made at this last interview is set down 
thus by Miss Merrill: 


Mr. Depew was courteous as always, and across the pale eyes 
a gleam of recognition passed, as tho he remembered we had 
been there and talked with him before. In appearance, Mr. 
Depew seemed little changed. 


His figure was erect and im- 
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maculately groomed. 
shocked at the change. 

Age had spared his body, but the voice of the famous orator 
was gone. It was only by the strictest attention and sitting 
very close to him that one could catch what he said. With mind 
keenly alert and responding to the topics under discussion, his 
lips moved as quickly as ever, but the voice didn’t carry through. 
It was not unnatural that a voice used thousands of times before 
great crowds in auditoriums and out-of-doors should wear out. 

He seemed quite unconscious of the fact that his voice did not 
carry, and that many words were lost. When we interrupted 
constantly to have a word or sentence repeated, his patient and 
courteous manner suggested that he thought we were a little 
hard of hearing. 


It was not until he spoke that we were 


Of his ancestry (the family name was originally De Puy) and 
his early life, The World gives us this account: 


His father was a descendant of French Huguenots, who fled 
to Holland and later to this country to escape religious perse- 
cution. His mother was granddaughter of a sister of Roger 
Sherman, a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Young Chauncey made his début as a public speaker when he 
was eighteen and was being graduated from Peekskill Academy. 
His speeches were original, while those of the other boys were 
merely recitations. For seventy-five years afterward his speeches 
were a form of recreation to himself, a delight to his hearers. 
Nineteen published volumes are but a fraction of them. 

He was a student at Yale when he entered polities, and amazed 
his devoutly Democratic father by becoming a Republican. In 
the year of his graduation from Yale—he was then twenty-two— 
he took the stump for Frémont and his Free Soil campaign. 
He has been a prominent figure in every Republican Presidential 
campaign since then and has known ‘‘ with reasonable intimacy ”’ 
every President since, and including, Lincoln. He is probably 
the last of the men who heard Abe tell stories. 

In 1861-62 he was a member of the New York Assembly and 
Secretary of State in 1863. From 1899 until 1911 he was a 


THE NEw YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
466 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


New York 


August 12th, 1925. 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
CHAIRMAN, 


Editor of The Literary Digest, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


My dear Sir:- 


I have been a reader of The Literary Digest 
since 1t was first issued, and it has filled a need for me 
as a busy man that could have been satisfied nowhere else. 
During these many years, crowded with official responsibil- 
ities and activities in connection with numerous railway, 
banking and other corporations, and twelve years in the 
United States Senats, to say nothing of countless other 
duties and engagements of more or less public character, it. 
would have been impossible for me to gain that complete and 
accurate survey of the various departments of human activity, 
so necessary for me, if it had not been for the service 
rendered week by week by The Literary Digest in collating, 
sifting, condensing and presenting to me all the important 
events and discussions with which I needed to be familiar. 


Now after thirty-five years of acquaintance 
and profitable experience with The Literary Digest, watching 
it grow better and more indispensable year by year, and 
believing that just such an agency for correct information and 
impartial presentation of public opinion is more than ever 
desirable for business men in America, I am extending to you 
my personal compliments and repeating my opinion that your 
periodical, rendering, as it does, so vital a service every 
week of the year, is one which every public spirited citizen 
of our country should greatly value and persistently read. 


Very truly yours, 


PRAISE FROM MR. DEPEW WAS PRAISE INDEED! 


Of all the delightful testimonials that THe LirerAry Dicesr has 

received from its multitude of regular readers, none has stated the 

case more convincingly, or caused a warmer glow of gratification, 

than the above spontaneous tribute from the incomparable—and now 
greatly lamented—Chauncey M. Depew. 


member of the United States Senate, and he deseribed these as 
‘‘among the happiest years in my life.”” In the Republican 
National Convention of 1888 he won ninety-nine votes for the 
nomination for the Presidency, and then withdrew in favor of 
Benjamin Harrison. 


It was for his wit, even more than for his solid worth, that 
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Mr. Depew was popularly known. And in the flood of reminis- 
cence loosed by his death, we are told repeatedly that it was 
this wit which both kept him from the Presidency and made 


him famous. We read in the New York Times: 


At ninety Mr. Depew discust the gift for humor which had 
done much to keep him young and vigorous in mind and body. 

“My grandfather died of worry,” he said, ‘“‘and my father 
died of worry. I was dying of worry when I decided to take 
up humor—to see the genial and amusing side of life. And I 
found that the mind controls the body. It was humor that 
saved my health, and, perhaps, lost me the White House.” 

‘“‘Lost you the White House?” he was asked. ‘‘Why should 
humor lose any one the White House?”’ 

“Ves,” Mr. Depew answered. ‘It was Garfield himself that 


told me. ‘You might be President,’ he said, ‘if you did not tell 
funny stories.’ The nation never trusts a man if he indulges in 
a joke. He is not regarded as a serious 


person. Lincoln told funny stories—but 
it was only after his election that people 
found out about him!” 


The influence of Lineoln in his life, 
as we have already pointed out, was pro- 
found; and it was from Lincoln, probably, 
that he learned the value of a good 
story. Personality recently, under the 
title, ‘‘Lineoln’s Last Surviving Friend,” 
published in interview form, by James C. 
Young, Mr. Depew’s memories of the 
Emancipator. Mr. Depew described 
thus some of his talks with the then 
President, which took place while he was 
Secretary of the State of New York: 


Lineoln had an engaging manner de- 
spite his gravity. He was a close and 
instant observer, who comprehended a 
visitor’s past at one glance, and seemed 
to divine his future in the next. But his 
manner was easy. He made men feel at 
home, particularly humble men inclined 
toawe. Lincoln had deep sincerity. He 
might take part in a great show and do 
it bravely .enough, but his nature was 
modest. His sympathy for the humble 
never failed him. Anybody could enter 
his big office of the war-time days, over 
the East Room of the White House. 

He would talk freely if the fancy moved 
him, tho he usually listened and said 
little. Few men have been such good 
listeners. I doubt that Lincoln ever was influenced by advice 
to a great extent, but he always sought men’s opinions for infor- 
mation. Afterward he made his own decisions. He had not 
gone far in his career before he learned that argument never 
convineed anybody. He adopted story-telling as a ruse. Once 
the President told me: ‘‘I am accused of telling a great many 
stories, and warned that it lowers the dignity of the Presidential 
office; but I have found that the plain people are more easily 
influenced by a broad and humorous illustration than in any 
other way.” 


Harlier than this, after Peekskill Academy and Yale, Mr. 
Depew had returned to his home town, studied law and, in 
1858, hung out his shingle. Here, as quoted in The Evening 
Post, is his own account of his first case: 


My first client was a prosperous farmer who wanted an opinion 
on a rather complicated question. I prepared the case with 
great care. He asked me what my fee was, and I told him five 
dollars. He said ‘A dollar and seventy-five cents is enough for 
a young lawyer like you.’ Subsequently he submitted the case 
to one of the most eminent lawyers in New York, who came 
to the same conclusion and charged him $500. On account of 
this gentleman’s national reputation, the farmer thought that fee 
very reasonable. In subsequent years I have received several 
very large retainers, but none of them gave so much satisfaction 
as that dollar and seventy-five cents, which I had actually earned 
after having been so long dependent on my father. 


The interest that he, like most young lawyers, took in polities, 
and his success therein have been mentioned. But later, 
through Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, railroading began to 
be his chief interest, as told in The Evening Post: 


Such was Chauncey Depew, at eighty, when 
this picture was taken. 


In 1866 the Commodore offered him the post of attorney for 
the New York & Harlem (later, with additions, the New York 
Central). Mr. Depew hesitated. He had been nominated and 
confirmed Minister to Japan, a position with a salary of $7,500 
a year, and an outfit of $9,000. The railroad salary was much 
smaller. 

Mr. Depew mentioned the difference in pay to Commodore 
Vanderbilt, and the veteran railroader said: 

‘Railroads are a career for a young man; there is nothing in 
polities. Don’t be a fool.” ; 

Mr. Depew wasn’t. He went with the Vanderbilt system, 
which at that time was composed of one line running 128 miles 
to Chatham and one running 142 miles to Albany. 

In 1882 he became a vice-president, president in 1885, and 
chairman of the board in 1889. Meanwhile his road had flung 
its net over the Great Lakes territory. 

Industries boomed where there had been none. Farmers 
found markets close at hand. Mr. Depew, 
in high place, had a hand in this building 
of a nation. 

He attended to business in such detail 
that he was often the source of chagrin to 


called to Utica by the following note: 
“You are the finest after-dinner speaker in 
the world. I have listened to you many 
times and would give anything I possess 
to hear your speech after dining in your 
own railroad restaurant in Utica.” 


But many, probably, knew nothing of 
him as a railroad man. To the vast 
majority throughout the United States, 
in all likelihood, he was something of 
the nature of amyth. He was a glorified 
diner-out and after-dinner speaker. And 
herein, some believe, lay much of his 
power. His social contacts and graces 
won him devoted friends everywhere. He 
attended more than 8,000 banquets, 
many journals estimate, and count has 
long since been lost of the number of 
speeches he made. The principal ones 
were at the unveiling of the Statue of 
Liberty, at the centennial of George 
Washington’s inauguration, and at the 
opening of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
But he always regarded speech-making 
The Evening Post continues: 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 


“A MAN NOT OLD, BUT MELLOW” 


position in Chicago. 
as a recreation. 


He received more invitations to dinners than he could pos- 
sibly have accepted had his life been three times as long. 

“This speech-making habit of mine,’’ he was wont to say, ‘‘is 
a tonic and not an occupation. It means no wear and tear, 
and gets my mind into channels apart from business. It 
answers for me the same purpose that translating Greek and 
Italian did for Gladstone, and that horse-driving did for Com- 
modore Vanderbilt. I regard it as infinitely superior to card- 
playing, and besides it is not nearly so exhausting.” 

His reputation abroad was as wide-spread as in his native land. 
Friends of his will recall the famous remark of Harry Furniss, 
the English humorist, on visiting New York when he found the 
letters D. P. W. on the manhole covers. 

“Great Scott!’”’ the Englishman said, studying one of these. 
“T knew that fellow was president of everything from a railroad 
to a fruit stand, but hang me if I knew he owned the conduits 
and basements of New York.” 


His attitude toward this phase of his activities is further out- 
lined, in The Times, chiefly in his own words: 


‘‘T enjoyed it, and would dine out five nights a week,” he said. 
“T had an excellent reference library, and I would walk up and 
down gathering ideas and allusions to the topie of the evening. 
Usually I arrived at the table late, and they used to say that I did 
this to get the applause. But the real reason was that I had to 
have my speech in hand. I insisted on being called on early in 
the program—even if it was not my turn—and so I got home by 
11 o’clock. Next morning when I reached the office I was as 
fit as a fiddle. You see, I had used a different set of intellectual 


his associates. One such instance will 
illustrate his thoroughness. Mr. Depew ~ 
failed to attend a conference. On return- 


ing to town he explained he had been ~ 


F ee’ 


His wife said:- 
‘His whole disposition 


had changed’ 


“Our family physician found the 

“It was not 
He was natu- 
rally sweet and kind. He just 


trouble,” she added. 
Will’s fault at all. 


simply couldn’t be himself.” 


es E’D come home from the office night 

after night,” his wife continued, 
“and immediately sit down with a book or 
paper and never say a word all evening. 


¢ 


“A grumpy ‘no’ or ‘yes’ was about the 
limit of response that I could get out of 
him. He was practically a stranger to the 
children. He said they made him nervous 
and he never played with them. 


“T knew that something was wrong with 
him because I knew that he was not that 
kind of man; and so, finally, I persuaded 
him to see our doctor. He diagnosed Will’s 
trouble right away and advised him to 
drink orange and lemon juice regularly— 
and lots of it. Since then he has been a 
different man.” 


Every statement verified by } 
high Medical Authority 


HE Medical Profession is coming to a 
new conclusion with regard to this con- 
dition. 
“ Acidosis” is the word on almost every 
modern doctor’s tongue. 


According to the authorities, nearly half 
the people who are suffering from “low 
vitality” and other ordinary ailments, are 
afflicted with it in varying degree. It keeps 
the body nagging at the brain. Clear thinking, 
profitable concentration, sustained effort and 
an attractive, natural personality are made 
difficult by it. 

Acidosis is one of the most frequent 
causes of headache, “‘biliousness” and sour 
stomach. Constipation, indigestion, ner- 
vousness and sleeplessness are often closely 
linked with it. It is present with 
each common cold. Persons who 
have been reducing in 
wrong ways are al- 
most always subject to 
it. “Acid mouth,” the 
tooth destroyer, is one 
of its results. Pyorrhea 
cannot be successfully 
combated until Acido- 
sis is controlled. 


Recent experience 
indicates that the 
treatment of it, as one 
of the most frequent 
contributing factors, is hay- 
ing more effect in the correc- 
tion of ‘“‘high blood pressure” than any other 
method known. 


It must be subdued in every case of dia- 
betes before these patients show very much 
improvement. 


So Acidosis seems to be an underlying 
factor, or a beginning, or result, or compli- 
cation of many of our common and some 
of our most serious and dangerous ills. 
“Behind it,’ doctors say, “is our American 
diet” —lack of proper balance between the 
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ACIDOSIS Symptoms 


The following are some of the common 
symptoms of Acidosis: 


Headache Acid Perspiration 
Sour Stomach (the most fre- 
*‘Biliousness”’ quent cause of 
Nausea body odors) 
Children’s Acid Mouth (the 

“Upset Stomach” tooth destroyer) 
Nervousness Acetone Urea (with 
Sleeplessness unpleasant breath 
High Blood odor) 

Pressure Acid Urine 


Coma,in both diabetic andnon-diabetic cases. 


Of course, not every case of headache, 
““pbiliousness,’’ nervousness, etc., is due to 
Acidosis, although it is one of the most fre- 
quent causes of these ailments. Women and 
men desiring to reduce must be doubly care- 
ful to avoid Acidosis. There are special diets 
for them that doctors can recommend which 
will prevent Acidosis while safely reducing 
weight. 


If you feel ‘‘under par,’’ send at once for 
a free copy of our book, ‘‘ Telling Fortunes 
With Foods.’’ If your case is in any way 
abnormal, consult your physician. 


’ 


foods 
and milk) and the acid-forming (cereals, 


alkaline-reaction (vegetables, fruits 
bread, fish, meat and eggs). One of the 
most interesting facts in this connection 
is the so-called ‘‘Orange-Lemon Para- 
dox.” Oranges and _ lemons, 
although acid in taste, are two of 
the most potent correctives of 
Acidosis that the Medical Pro- 
fession knows. 


While some people still refer 
to them as “acid fruits,” Science 
has demonstrated in thousands 
of tests that their effect in the 
body is alkaline, the opposite of 
acid, 


DIETETIC RESEARCH DEPT. 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Div. 1504, Box 530, Station ‘‘C,” 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me without charge, a copy of your 
book, ‘‘ Telling Fortunes With Foods,” explain- 
ing Acidosis in more detail and including Impor- 
tant Chapter on Safe Reducing, together with 
Safe Reducing and normal anti-Acidosis diet 
menus. 
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They stood before him 
—Mother, Bud and 
Clara, asking him to 
take them to the movies. 
He lolled back in his easy chair. ‘‘Oh, Lil,” 
he said, ‘‘I just don’t feel quite up to it.” 
‘““What’s the matter? Are you ill?” she asked. 
“No, just dull and a little short on pep, I 
guess. I'll go next time.’’ That was the way 
it always was with him, then. He lacked the 
vitality that made life fun. 


(From ‘‘Telling Fortunes with 
Foods’’ offered in coupon below) 


Three full glasses of refreshing, luscious 
orange juice per day; the same quantities 
of lemon juice and water, as delicious 
sweetened or unsweetened lemonade; the 
frequent use of fresh, dainty orange salads 
and desserts (in which other fruits are in- 
cluded also if desired) with zestful lemon 
juice in place of vinegar in the salad dress- 
ing—all these are simple and _ attractive 
anti-Acidosis measures that any home can 
follow easily. 


However, if your case is in any way ab- 
normal, do not try to treat yourself. See your 
physician. He will best determine what 
your type of Acidosis is. 


To you who are not definitely ill, we will 
send a free book “Telling Fortunes With 
Foods,” with important chapter on Safe 
Reducing approved by an authority on diet, 
complete lists of acid-forming and alkaline- 
reaction foods used daily in the home, and 
ideal menus for both normalizing and _ re- 
ducing. Mail coupon below for your free 
copy. Clip it now before you turn the page. 


‘The Orange-Lemon 
Paradox’ 


Although referred to frequently as ‘‘acid 
fruits,” a fact well known to Science is that 
oranges and lemons have an alkaline reac- 
tion in the body, and thus actually function 
to correct Acidosis rather than to aggra- 
vate it, as thousands once mistakenly sup- 
posed. Persons who wish to prevent or 
offset Acidosis should use oranges and lemons 
freely. Ask your doctor. He will verify 
this truth. 

* * * * * 


Sunkist (California) Oranges and Lemons, 
are by chemical analysis, exceptionally rich 
in the soluble solids that give these fruits 
their beneficial qualities. Sunkist Oranges 
and Lemons are selected for the general 
public and the Medical Profession’ according 
to standards that insure superiority, so 
always ask for them by name. ‘The trade- 
mark “Sunkist” appears on the skin and 
on the wrapper of oranges; on the wrapper 
of lemons. © 1928, C. F. G.E. 
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You could trust Sir Walter not to 
fill his pipe with strong tobacco that 
would suffocate the Queen! And 
what about you gentlemen? Isn’t it 
time you gave Sir Walter’s favorite 
mixture a trial? A smooth, mellow 
blend of choice tobacco. Kept fresh 
and fragrant in the tin bya heavy gold | 
foil wrap. And so mild, Sir, that. 
even the Queen of your own home | 
will give it her royal endorsement. | 


LIMITED OFFER 
If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 
Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 


address. In return for this courtesy, we'll 


be delighted to send you without charge 


a full size tin of this milder pipe mixture. 


Dept. D, Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BW 


PRODUCT 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 
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WHEN “MAFIA” WAS A NAME NOT TO BE SPOKEN 


HE Englishman and his wife, back 

from their trip, walked up the path 
to their Sicilian cottage near Palermo, 
thinking that it would be pleasant to be 
once more among their old Italian and 
Moorish furniture, their hand-woven rugs 
from Smyrna and Tunis, their pictures 
and their knickknacks. The key was in 
the door, it turned, the door opened, says 
a correspondent signing himself H. M. B., 
in the Manchester Guardian, telling of this 


experience of his friends: 


What was this? Bare walls—bare floor 
met their dismayed eyes! Could this be 
their cosy entrance? Where were the 
writing-table, the Moorish screen, the 
chiming clock, the easy chairs, the little 
carved teakwood tea-table, even the coat- 
rack? All gone! Quickly the door of the 
salotto was opened, and again nothing but 
emptiness met the eye. Further research 
revealed that the house had been com- 
pletely denuded of its furniture and all its 
other belongings, with the exception. of the 
cooking utensils and a chair in the kitchen, 
and the bedroom, fortunately, had been 
left intact. The thieves, it seemed, were 
not without a sort of conscience. The 
robbed at least must be allowed to eat 
and sleep. 


The Mafia had been there, but no one 


would say so. ‘‘ Those who are prudent,” 


says the writer at the end of his narrative, 
‘“do not discuss the mysteries of the Mafia.”’ 
Apparently this happened before Premier 
Mussolini made his recent drive to destroy 
the notorious Sicilian secret society—a 
drive culminating in wholesale convictions 
of Mafia members, as Dicrest readers are 
aware. Hurther experiences of the English 
couple are thus recounted: 


When Beppo, the native servant, ar- 
rived it was plain that he could not achieve 
a very convineing air of surprize, but his 
vociferous protestations of complete inno- 
cence, which no one doubted, failed to 
reveal any clue to the marauders. The 
house was locked as the Signore found it. 
He, Beppo, had come certainly each day 
to tend the garden. Signore could see how 
well it was tended; but the house, ‘‘ Dio 
mio,” he had ‘“‘heard nothing, seen noth- 
ing. ... Qui lo sa? Qui lo sa?” (Who 
knows?), with a spreading gesture of his 
quivering hands. 

He retired, muttering, to the kitchen, 
while Signora retired to the only support 
left for tired limbs, the bed, and to the 
bedroom old Beppo brought cups of fra- 
grant tea, because for people unaccustomed 
to sit eross-legged on the floor there was 
nowhere else to bring them. And before 
long the tea was followed by an appetizing 
little impromptu supper of savory rice, 
a feather of an omelette, some green peas 
warm from the pods, a few of the Signora’s 
favorite pomedori, amber wine, and, last, 
fresh-gathered grapes and luscious figs 
with the black coffee. Wise Beppo! 
Clever Beppo! When all one’s worldly 
possessions have disappeared into the 
void, what better antidote than to recline 
on the elbow, Roman fashion, and, fanned 
by the perfumed breeze sighing an ac- 
companiment to the cicada, take comfort 
in the simple perfection of an Italian supper 
such as old Beppo, who had learned many 


trades in his long life, knew so well how to 
prepare. 

But after supper the Englishman hurried 
post-haste to the town, pondering the next 
step to be taken. He sought out a Sicilian 
friend, a gentleman of high standing in 
the district, and in a quiet corner of a se- 
eluded café told him his astonishing story. 
The Sicilian was terribly sorry and in- 
dignant that such things should happen to 
his friends in his own country. But, alas! 
he could do nothing, could suggest noth- 
ing; it was really too terrible. Possibly— 
he did not think it likely—but possibly the 
police might... 

“Then will you come with me to the 
police?” 

A glass shivered to the floor as the 
Sicilian brought down his fist on the tiny 
table. 

“Tio!” he ejaculated. 
yet been to the police?” 

‘‘No,”’ said my friend. ‘I’ve had no 
time. I told you we only arrived this 
afternoon, and you are the first person 
I’ve seen.”’ 

The Sicilian was transformed. All his 
excuses and hesitations and apologetic 
sympathy were gone. 

‘““Then promise me that you speak to no 
one of this, go on as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and I will see what I can do. Meet 
me here in two days’ time at this hour— 
but silence. Now let us be going. You 
understand, if anything is to be done I 
must act at once.” 


“You have not 


The two days passed in considerable 
suspense for the robbed Englishman. And 
then: 


At the appointed hour my friend was at 
the café and found the Sicilian already 
waiting for him, all smiles as he poured out 
some wine. 

‘“My dear friend, I am happy that the 
. .. the unfortunate little affair of your 
furniture will soon be settled. The matter 
is simple. When you and the Signora retire 
for the night lock your bedroom door, but 
be very sure to leave your kitchen door on 
the latch, and do not be alarmed at any 
noises you may hear. Keep absolutely 
quiet in bed; do not make light, and, above 
all, do not look out of the window. Hear 
nothing, see nothing, say nothing, and all 
will be well.”’ 

The instructions were faithfully followed, 
and in the dead of the night the sound of 
a mule cart drawing up at the gate broke 
the silence. Men’s heavy, slow steps, as if 
carrying weighty burdens, were heard in 
the kitchen, in the hall. Low, muffled 
talk as they went and came from the mule 
cart again with a noise as of things dragged 
along the floor. Then the kitchen door 
was shut sharply and the mule cart rum- 
bled away in the distance. 

At five o’clock my friend, unable to 
control his curiosity longer, crept down- 
stairs to find the kitchen and entrance 
blocked with chairs, tables, chests—a good 
assortment indeed of the missing things, 
which he and old Beppo put back in their 
places during the day. That night and 
the following nights the performance was 
repeated, and every morning found Beppo 
and his master rejoicing over the return 
of another cartload until by the end of the 
week everything, furniture, rugs, pictures, 
clock, down to the tiniest carved ivory 
cigaret-holder, had been returned in perfect 
condition. 

Old Beppo kept up a continuous murmur 
of ‘Dio mio, Dio mio” in an undertone 
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flights that depeno’ 
wobiloil’ unquestion® 


~ Quality 


The aviators below could not risk the slightest chance with their 
engine lubrication. In the following historic flights they relied on the 
supreme quality of Mobiloil as their insurance against engine trouble. 


(Ao LNDRERG AE 


New York-to-Paris. Washington, D.C. to Mexico City, South 
America, West Indies and back to St. Louis. 


JA COMMANDER Byrp\>~ 


In the first successful flight to the North Pole 


fAv-S- ARMY FLipps\O~ 


Around-the-World San Francisco-to-Honolulu 


ART GOEBE] 


San Francisco-to-Honolulu (Dole Prize Winner) 


fa STANOVsKy \P~ 


From Capital to Capital around Europe 


Over-the-Andes 


Lieut. Maughan—Dawn-to-Dusk across the U.S. A. Duggan & Olivero—New 
York to Buenos Aires. Major Dagnaux—Paris to Madagascar. Major Miller— 
Around the Union of South Africa. Kingsford-Smith & Ulm—Around Australia. 
Japanese Fliers— Around Japan. Col. Skala— Prague to Tokio. 


CREO 


Sal £y i The Mobiloil margin of safety which protected these air- 
Mobiloil plane engines will protect your automobile engine under 


severe operating conditions. You are always sure with 
Look for the red Gargoyle 


Veet Saran The World’s Quality Oil 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Painted clean 
to stay clean 


—with this handsome, 
washable paint enamel 


ARRELED Sunlight gives 

walls and woodwork a rich 
enamel finish so smooth you can 
wash it like tile. So durable, more- 
over, that repeated washing will 
not injure it! , 


It is extremely easy to apply 
and has unusual opacity. 


Guaranteed to remain white 
longest. 


In cans and drums. Gloss, Semi- 
Gloss and Flat finishes. Readily 
tinted with oil colors. 


Where more than one coat is 
required, apply Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat as the first coat. 


Also ask your dealer about the 
new product, Outside Barreled 
Sunlight. 


U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 28-C 
Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Branches or distributors in all prin- 
cipal cities. More than 7000 dealers. 


Barreled Sunlight 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
28-C Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send me information on the use of 
Barreled Sunlight in— (check) [) Homes 
0 Commercial Bldgs. ( Industrial Plants 


(If you wish a sample can, enclose 10c) 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


of helpless satisfaction as he moved from 
room to room with a flicking duster, but 
| he did not vouchsafe any further comment. 


Beppo was one of the prudent ones who 


' do not discuss the Mafia. 


PITY POOR MR. SAX, WHO INVENTED 


THE SAXOPHONE 


[ I IS life was disastrous from early child- 


hood. He was knocked down flights 
of stairs; he swallowed a pin; he was 
burned; by mistake he drank vitriol mixed 
with water; he was burned again and was 
thrown some distance by an explosion of 
gunpowder; he was poisoned; asphyxiation, 
and drowning, too, nearly took his life. 
But Adolphe Sax survived these “‘slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune”’ to invent the 
musical instrument which bears his name— 
the saxophone. Pierre Luze, writing in 
Le Progrés Civique of Paris, quotes from 
‘“a little weekly, which appeared in days 
gone by under the charming name of 
Tom Thumb,’’ the list of calamities which 
made wretched the youth of the musical 
inventor. Reealling the almost forgotten 
Sax to us, M. Luze proceeds first to clear 
away what he considers a certain mis- 
apprehension concerning this most modern 
of instruments—that’ it’ is an American 
invention which reached Europe “‘in the 
valise of a negro, sandwiched between his 
stock of chewing-gum and his tuxedo.” 
Then, after a comment on the influence of 
the saxophone on social life, he comes to a 
consideration of its inventor, and we learn 
that: 


Adolphe Sax, who gave his name to this 
instrument, was born in Brussels in 1814. 
The greater part of his work, which bore 
on the reform, or invention, of almost all 
wind and percussion musical instruments, 
saw the light of day in Paris toward the 
middle of the nineteenth eentury. The 
name of this inventor, whom’ Meyerbeer 
called “‘the genius of copper and of sounding 
brass,’ perhaps still lingers in the memory 
of a few enthusiasts of a musical epoch that 
saw the heyday of ‘‘Faust’’ and ‘‘The 
Huguenots,’’ but for the greater number 
Adolphe Sax is simply one who has passed 
into oblivion. Yet his constructive work 
was immense, since it is to him that we owe 
the greater part of the copper instruments 
which we use in orchestras to-day, and 
especially all those delightful brass bands 
whose players parade with puffed-out 
cheeks among the multicolored decora- 
tions of holiday resorts. 

How curious is the history of this en- 
thusiastie seeker, himself a virtuoso of the 
clarinet, who, despite the encouragement 
of great musicians like Berlioz, Halévy, 
and Kastner, had to struggle during forty- 
nine years of hard work with a cabal 
formed against him by all the manufac- 
turers of musical instruments, whose 
principles and science he completely upset. 


In 1842 Adolphe Sax took up his domicile 
in Paris, where his studies in acousties led 


| 


him to his great, invention, of which we 
read: 


This, one of the first inventions of 
Adolphe Sax,.is also his most important 
one, first because it tthe only instrument 
which bears his name as its inventor, and, 
second, because it was in its construction 
that he first applied the great principle of 
acoustics which he had discovered. The 
ring of the tone is determined by the shape 
given to the column of air by the propor- 
tions of the body of the instrument through 
which it passes. 

The sound of the saxophone, as a matter 
of fact—and this is a curiosity in itself— 
is not the result of an ordinary acoustic 
mechanism. The body of the instrument, 
shaped externally like a conical tube, takes 
in its interior a decidedly complex geo- 
metrical form, based on the properties of 
the parabola. 


HOW JOHNNY APPLESEED MADE THE 
EARTH FRUITFUL 

VER 100,000 square miles the apple- 

trees blossomed and bore fruit. In 
the fading light, sitting in the doors of their 
cabins or at the entrances of their wig- 
wams, settlers and Indians pondered the 
teachings of the Bible, wondering, too, 
what had become of the strange man, 
drest in a sack, who had preached to them 
and given them the Book. Among the 
strange figures known to the trails and 
waterways of the Middle-West in the 
beginning of the last century was ‘‘ Johnnie 
Appleseed,’ so Richardson Wright tells us 
in “‘Hawkers and Walkers in Early Amer- 
ica’”’ (Lippincott). Poets have extolled 
him, the author goes on to tell us, as he 
continues: 


Jonathan Chapman was his name, and 
he burned with a beautiful zeal to plant 
frontier apple orchards so that the settlers 
would have something else to eat besides 
meat and fish. He was born near Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in 1775. The first 
orchard he planted was in Licking County, 
Ohio. He appeared in that part of the 
country in 1801 with sacks of apple-seeds 
collected at cider mills in New York and 
Pennsylvania, and set them in favorable 
spots. In 1806 he drifted down the Ohio 
River with two canoe loads of apple- 
seeds lasht together, making for what was 
then the Western frontier. Everywhere 
the Indians treated fim with respect; and 
during the war of 1812, while other white 
settlers were being slaughtered by these 
native allies of the British, Johnny Apple- 
seed passed unmolested. He was a re- 
ligious man, after the Swedenborgian 
persuasion, and:in addition to apple-seeds 
he carried Bibles, and preached to the 
Indians and ‘settlers-en route, and dis- 
tributed the Word. Occasionally he would 
retrace his old trail to cultivate the trees 
that had sprung from his seeds. 

He was not exactly a prepossessing per- 
son, from all accounts. A man of medium 
height with light blue eyes and long, light 
brown, hair, he wore searcely any clothes— 
sometimes merely a coffee sack with holes 
cut out for legs and arms; sometimes he 
traded apple-trees for old clothes. Winter 
and summer he went barefoot. “And on his 
head, in lieu of a cap or hat, he wore a 
tin pan in which, when it was not otherwise 
used, he cooked his food. 

It was estimated that by 1838 the seed 
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“We're not sick, Daddy. Why are you taking us to the Doctor?” 
“Why? To do all we can to keep you from ever getting sick.” 


OUR children will probably 

never forget the odd experience 

of being taken to the doctor 
when they are perfectly well. Perhaps 
no other act of yours could stamp more 
indelibly on their minds the wisdom of 
preventing sickness. 


When your boys and girls were ill 
nothing was left undone to make them 
as comfortable as possible and to help 
them to get well. But have you done 
what you can do to spare them from 
future illnesses? 


Have you guarded against diphtheria, 
typhoid, smallpox and rickets? Have 
you had adenoids removed? Teeth, 
eyes, throats, legs and feet—every 
part of the body should be examined. 
Modern medical science teaches us 


disease and suffering every child should 
have a complete physical examination 
at least once a year. 


Make May 1928 a banner month for 
your children. Have them weighed, 
measured and examined for known and 
unknown defects. Give them a fair 
start toward a happy and useful life. 


The Metropolitan has issued a booklet, 
“Out of Babyhood into Childhood”, 
which gives valuable advice on pre- 
ventable diseases with helpful sug- 
gestions concerning diet, environment 
and training. Mailed free upon re- 


quest to the Booklet Department, ~ 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com: > 


pany, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Write for it. 


that in order to prevent much needless Haley Fiske, President. 7! i 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each-year 


CHAMPION 


National 


Champion re- _ 
minds you that to enjoy perfect 
engine performance during the 
next twelve months you should 
install a complete new set of 
spark plugs now. 


You should renew even Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs, which give 
much better service for a much 
longer period than any other 
spark plug. 


If you have used your spark 
plugs more than 10,000 miles, 
a new set of dependable Cham- 
pions will noticeably improve 
power and speed and save their 
cost many times over in less gas 
and oil used. 


Make Champion National 
Change Week—May 6th to12th 
—your yearly reminder to in- 
stall a complete new set of 
Champions. Any 
one of more than 
100,000 dealers 
will be glad to 
serve you. 


Champion-—for 

all cars other 

than Model T 
Ford—75c 


Champion X— 
for Model T 
Ford—60c 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLECO, OHIO. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


arises, it will already have been prepared 
for and taken care of. 


Mr. Armytage, odd as it seems, was not 
always a gentleman usher. He was born 
in 1853; and when it came time for him to 
choose a career he had no taste for either 
the Army or the Navy—and he seemed 
fitted for nothing. But, we are told, as 
we come to the solution of this problem: 


He had a remarkable ability for organiz- 
ing, and thus it came about that he became 
EKngland’s first professional master of 
ceremonies. He arranged things for a fee. 
And soon it became as essential to have 
Armytage as one’s arranger as to have the 
decorations correct. His first activity in 
connection with the court came during 
Queen Victoria’s jubilee in 1887, when he 
aided in arranging a demonstration of 
27,000 school children in Hyde Park. 

Armytage, this remarkable man, who 
began his career privately and in a few 
years found that royalty itself was turning 
to him whenever there was a particularly 
big job of organizing to be done, at last 
gave King Edward the conviction that such 
a fellow should be a member of the royal 
household. It was in June, 1903, that this 
decision was made, and Armytage was 
appointed a Gentleman Usher and at the 
same time given charge of all the housing 
arrangements for the visit of President 
Loubet of France. 

That task, however, was a minor one to 
some he has supervised. fF er instance, 
a group of Indian prinees arrives in London 
to be present at the coronation of King 
Edward. What a situation! They must 
have quarters where it will be possible to 
keep a cow, and there must be a well on 
the premises, for they can not drink water 
which has passed through pipes. Did it 
faze Armytage? No more than did the 
situation which came about in 1912, during 
the peace conferences in London, when it 
was necessary to avoid placing Turkey in 
a certain position at the tables and the 
matter was attended to by juggling the 
alphabet a trifle and placing the chairman 
at the center of the table instead of at the 
end. Such details as that are merely a 
passing matter. When it comes to han- 
dling the arrangements for a royal visit or 
a State visit, then things grow a trifle more 
complicated. 

There is, for instance, luggage. . The 
present writer recalls a little jaunt by 
taxicab, boat, and execrable train to a 
seaside resort with one wife, one baby, one 
baby carriage, two satchels, a trunk, and 
a vacuum bottle filled with milk. The 
journey resulted in one bruised wife, one 
angry baby, one smashed baby earriage, 
one broken vacuum bottle, one missing 
trunk strap and a nervous disorder, from 
which the present writer probably never 
will recover altogether. 

Think, then, of sitting in London and ar- 
ranging the transportation of the baggage 
of the President of France and an enormous 
suite from Paris to Calais, to Dover, to 


London, to a half-dozen hotels and palaces, . 


all in time for instant changes of cloth- 
ing on the part of every member of the 
suite and the President himself, so that the 
official calls could be made within the time 
etiquette provided. Armytage did it. 
And by long range. The luggage was col- 
lected, made the trip safely, was sorted on 


arrival, and when each of the fifty or so 
travelers reached his own quarters he found 
his own bags there, with their contents © 
laid out ready for him and the valets not 
even out of breath. It’s things like that 
which have made Armytage fabulous. 


THE “TERROR OF THE AUCTION 
ROOM” 

IS face is like the red, red Skookum 

apple, and his intimate friends call 
him ‘‘Rosey.”” Thus Avery Strakosch in 
The New Yorker briefly describes the physi- 
cal appearance of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach 
of New York and Philadelphia, who re- 
cently bought the original manuscript of 
‘“Alice in Wonderland”? in London for 
$75,259, as chronicled under Letters and 
Art in our issue of April 21. Dr. Rosen- 
bach, we read, has been attending auctions 
of rare books for many years, displaying, 
to the chagrin of his competitors, an in- 
stinct for bargains which was fostered in 
him many years ago, when he was a little 
boy in Philadelphia, by his uncle, Moses 
Polock. He had little money at first, and 
was cautious in his bidding, but as his 
bank account grew, so did his bids, and we 
learn that: 


Other dealers thought him mad, and were 
angry that he insisted on pushing prices to 
ridiculous heights. The late Henry E. 
Huntington watched Rosenbach’s antics 
and was amused at first, then imprest, and 
finally engaged him to help assemble one 
of the greatest libraries in the world. 

Does Dr. Rosenbach ever regret his 
rash buying? Aren’t his shelves sometimes 
overstocked? The answer is that no one 
has ever heard him complain about the 
searcity of customers. In 1925 he paid 
$106,000 for a Gutenberg Bible, the highest 
price ever given for a book at auction, and 
before the year closed this great volume 
was presented to Yale by Mrs. E. S. 
Harkness. 

In 1926 he bought a mere signature— 
that of Button Gwinnett, who signed the 
Declaration of Independence—for $51,500. 
A few months ago a first edition of Kipling 
became his for $14,000, the highest sum 
ever given for the work of a living author. 
Is there any wonder his bids are still con- 
sidered rather wild? At Sotheby’s in 
London they eall him the Terror of the 
Auction Room—which means, he says, the 
highest bidder and therefore the greatest 
fool. In Paris he is referred to as Le 
Napoleon des Livres. In this country, for 
years, he has been affectionately dubbed 
Doctor R. (He received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1901.) 

Doctor Rosenbach divides his life be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. In 
the latter city he has two more collections 
of great and valuable books. The second 
one, the most extensive of the three, is 
housed in the large store on Walnut Street. 
With his brother Philip, who is a econ- 
noisseur of English and American furniture, 
paintings, and old silver, Doctor Rosenbach 
keeps shop. They live in a fine early 
nineteenth-century brick house on De 
Lancey Street’ which they have restored 
and furnished with a delicate taste and an 
eye always to comfort. It is in this house 
that Doctor R. smacks his lips over 
his third, his very own collection. Here 
he reads, dotes on these treasures which no 
sum can buy from him. 


‘Lhe richer 


[PE don’t give children all 

the cream they will eat. 
It would be bad for them. 
We do give them all the 
milk they'll drink, and it’s 
very good for them. 


Many centuries ago people 
came to use cream because they 
wanted ‘‘richer’’? milk and knew 
no other way to get it. They 
didn’t know then that they were 
getting in cream only part of the 
essential food value of milk—the 
butterfat—and losing the bone 
and tissue-building substances 
which make milk—zot cream— 
the most important of all foods. 


Different and Better 


We now have milk that is as 
rich as cream, but with a differ- 
ent and detter richness—a richness 
in all the food substances of 
milk. It does what you want 
cream to do—gives extra rich- 
ness in flavor, better consistency 
and texture. It does what cream 
can’t do—gives the whole-milk 
richness which promotes health. 
With such milk—used in place 
of cream on their cereals, fruits 
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or custards—you can make the 
children’s food as ‘‘rich’’ as you 
please. Ihe “richer it 1s, the bet- 
ter it is. It will build for them 
sounder bones and better teeth 
and stronger bodies and better 
health. 


You Know It’s Pure and Safe 


Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh 
milk that is made more than 
twice as rich as ordinary milk by 
taking out sixty per cent. of the 
natural water. All the food sub- 
stances of the milk are retained. 
It is homogenized so that the 
cream snever separates. Then it 
is put in a sealed container and 
sterilized—protected from every- 
thing that could impair its fresh- 
ness and purity—made free from 
anything that could harm health. 
It comes to your pantry as fresh 
and sweet as when it left the 
farm—as safe as if there were 
not a germ in the universe. 


Wherever You Need Milk 


For every milk use Evaporated 
Milk serves as nothing else will 
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serve. Use it for creaming your 
vegetables. Dilute it with the 
cooking water from fresh vege- 
tables or the liquid from canned 
vegetables. You'll get an extra 
richness in flavor and texture 
that will delight you. For 
cream soups the result will be 
equally pleasing. 


Conventent—Economical 


The convenience and the 
economy of Evaporated Milk are 
in line with modern methods of 
housekeeping. It takes the place 
of cream, and makes better food 
—at less than half the cost of 
cream. It ‘can’ be: diluted to 
suit any milk need, yet the 
cream is always in the milk, 
and it costs no more—in many 
places less—than ordinary milk. 


Send for Our Booklets 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
958 Ill. Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Please send me, without cost, your 
booklets about Evaporated Milk. 


Name. 


Street 


City. = ___ State. 


better it 1s 
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Nota | 
- Mikado/— 
| They never 

Smudge 


An ideal pencil makes a firm 
black mark—but one that comes 
away clean when erased. 

A good lead and a perfect eraser 
in the Mikado pencil saves time 
and tempers. 

Materials from all over the 
world are used in the manufacture 
of Mikado leads—perfectly 
blended —moulded under tremen- 
dous pressure—superbly tempered 
by fire and oils. Only the Mikado 
is made the Mikado way. 

Just take note of its fine 
points—its perfect sharpening 
qualities —the even smoothness 
of the lead—and how long it lasts! 
Wo finer pencil can be made. 


Have Louise Rice analyze your hand- 
writing at our expense. 


Mail us a specimen of your handwrit- 
ing, with coupon from a box of 
Mikado pencils (or the picture of the 

Mikado head cut from the box). 
Enclose ten cents to help cover 
clerical costs. Louise Rice, world 
famous graphologist, will tell 

you confidentially what your 
handwriting reveals about 

your character and ability 


THE YELLOW PENCIL 
WITH THE RED BAND 


Made in 5 degrees from scft to hard by 


f 7 TheLargest Pencil Factory in the World. 
/ 5c EACH —60c PER DOZEN 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. NEW YORK CITY 


28, 1928 


“ONE OF THE MOST LIED-ABOUT WOMEN IN THE WORLD” 


HEAVILY veiled woman, attended 

by a negro maid, entered the jewelry 
store of W. H. Brady and Company on 
Broadway, in York, with certain 
valuables for appraisal. She asked for a 
member of the firm. When one came and 
was examining the articles, he suddenly 
looked up from a ring, exclaiming, ‘ You 
are Mrs. Lincoln! Your name is in this 
ring.’”’ Startled and troubled, Mary Todd 
Lineoln, who had hoped to preserve her 
incognito, admitted her identity—and the 


New 


vineed that without the influence and in- 
spiration of Mary Todd Lincoln, the world 
would never have known Abraham Lincoln, 
for he never would have reached the White 
House without her.’ And again Mrs. 
Morrow ealls her ‘‘one of the most lied- 
about women in the world,’ and protests 
her pity, admiration, and affection for 
Mrs. Lincoln. 

On a November night in 1860, in Spring- 
field, Illinois, Lincoln said huskily to his 
wife, ‘‘God help us, they have elected me!”’ 


INustrations from ‘‘Mary Todd Lincoln’* (William Morrow and Co,, New York) 


THE LINCOLN FAMILY, FROM A PAINTING BY CARPENTER 


Mrs. Lincoln is at the left, as one looks at the picture. 


The photograph here reproduced is a 


part of the collection in the Illinois State Historical Library. 


straitened circumstances, following Abra- 
ham Lineoln’s death, which were forcing 
her to sell part of her belongings. So the 
jeweler, delighted at securing so distin- 
guished a client, persuaded her to leave 
the affair in his hands. Then he proceeded 
to commit a series of blunders which 
brought the matter into the newspapers 
and loosed against Mrs. Lincoln such 
abuse, such accusations of extravagance 
and vulgarity, as she had never known 
before—and she had known enough. There 
was no other result. This was typical of 
what Honoré Willsie Morrow, in ‘“‘ Mary 
Todd Lineoln, An Appreciation’’ (Mor- 
row), calls Mrs. Lineoln’s ‘‘bitter fate.’’ 
Mrs. Morrow’s book is described as ‘‘a 
biographical narrative—frankly in defense 
of perhaps the most undeservedly defamed 
woman in American history.” 

‘Ask the first American you meet,” says 
Mrs. Morrow, “ ‘What kind of woman was 
Lincoln’s wife?’ and the chances are ninety- 
nine to one hundred that he’ll reply that 
she was a shrew, a curse to her husband, a 
vulgar fool, insane.’”’ On the other hand, 
the author comments, ‘‘I am firmly con- 


So began the acid testing of Mrs. Lincoln, 
of which we read: 


The President’s salary of $25,000 seemed 
like untold riches to Mary, when she finally 
had access to it, but she did not lose her 
head, at first. The White House was in a 
badly run-down condition when the Lin- 
colns moved into it. Mary had no idea 
how much it would cost to renovate it, or 
how many servants were actually needed to 
run it. With the common sense of the ex- 
perienced housewife, she discharged the 
steward and undertook to run the place 
until she understood its needs. 

With this move rose the first whisper of 
gossip. 

The Lincolns had been in the White 
House about a week when Mary, splendid 
in a purple grenadine, swept into young 
Stoddard’s office. Stoddard was the third 
of Lincoln’s secretaries, and among other 
duties was to help Mary with the social 
work of the Administration. She tossed 
a letter before him. 

““How can I have the author of that 
arrested?” she eried. 

Stoddard read, ‘‘You do your own work, 
because you have been a servant yourself. 
Both you and your husband are known to 
have nigger blood in your veins. You had 
better not insult the Southern aristocracy 
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“=. 504 holes ©: 
87.3 miles of golf...plaped 
with a single Kro-Firte ball 


/\ TIS EASY to make a 
4 golf ball so durable 
=~? ~~ that it can be guar- 


anteed for 72 holes 
of play. But it took us six years 
to perfect the Kro-Flite—a ball 
which not only cannot be cut, 
but which cannot be outdriven 
by any other make of ball. Such 
amazing durability combined with 
maximum distance is a feature that 
belongs to the Kro-Flite alone. No 
other golf ball has it! 


Last year many records were made 
with Kro-Flites, both for exceptional 
durability and for exceptional distance. 


Heading the list are the experiences 
of Mr. Fred M. Wheelock, of Portland, 
Maine, and of a player on the Munic- 
ipal Course at Youngstown, Ohio. The 
two letters from Mr. Wheelock, quoted 
below, speak for themselves. 

July 9, 1927. 

“It may interest you to know that 
on the 17th of June of this year, I pur- 
chased at the caddie house of the Old 
Orchard Golf and Country Club, of 
which I am a member, one of your 
Kro-Flite balls. I have played with 
this same ball, 414 holes of golf, 
equal to 126,316yards,or71.7miles. 
Theball doesnotshowasinglecut:’ 

Very truly yours, Frep M. Wueetock. 


August 1, 1927 

«¢With further reference to the Kro- 
Flite ball, about which you wrote, 
will say thatI am enclosing play- 
ing schedule for 90 additional holes 
played with this ball, bringing the 
total to 504 holes, or 87.3 miles.”’ 

Very truly yours, Frep M. Wuzztock. 


Vn 


The longest drive of 1927 


425 yards... was made 


Unfortunately, the ball was lost after 
reaching this amazing total of 504 
holes, orit might have gone many holes 
further, for it was still in excellent 
condition. 


The following quotation from an 
article in the Youngstown Telegram, 
July 14, 1927, tells the story of what 
we believe to be the longest drive made 
last year. Under the heading ‘‘Muny 
Golfer Registers Longest Smack of 
Season,’’ the article goes on to say: 


** .. he got hold of one on the No. 
2 tee and spanked it... When the dis- 
tance was measured it was found that 
the drive was good for the almost un- 
believable distance of 425 yards.”’ 


KRO-FLITE 


with another KRO-FLITE 


GUARANTEED FOR 72 HOLES 


We absolutely guarantee replacement of any Kro-Flite Ball which 
is cut through or becomes unplayable from any cause in 72 holes of 
play. But we honestly believe that every Kro-Flite is good for many 
more holes than 72, for it is practically indestructible. 


iN 


each Vy, ») 


cents 


There’ s distance inevery Kro-Flite 


This record drive of 425 yards 
was made witha Kro-Flite ball 
and with a Kro-Flite steel- 
shafted driver. 

Comparative tests made 
with the driving machines at 
Chicopee, Mass., Pinehurst, 
N.C., and Putney, England, 
have proved the astonishing distance 
in the Kro-Flite ball. These machines 
hit every ball with exactly the same 
power. The result is always the same. 
The Kro-Flites give as great as or 
greater distance than any other make 
of ball—foreign or domestic. 


No other golf ball is so tough 


The guillotine test is the most mur- 
derous one that can be given a golf 
ball. A heavily weighted knife drops 
on the ball at terrific speed. There has 
never been a ball tested—except the 
Kro-Flite—which this knife has not 
cut completely through the cover. The 
worst it has ever done to a Kro-Flite 
is barely to dent it. 


Whether you hack it or smack it, 
you will get a thrill from playing 
the Kro-Flite. For if you top it 
viciously, it is a thrill to find the 
ball unmarred, as goodas new, for 
an almost unbelievable number of 
holes. And when you meet it fair 
off the tee, the distance you get 
is worth talking about for the rest 
of the hole—often for the entire 
eighteen holes. So let your pro- 
fessional or sports dealer supply 
you with Kro-Flites. Perhaps you 
will make a record with this ball, 
too. 

¢ e SA 
© 1928, A.G.S.&B. 


? A. G. Spaupine & Bros. L. D. 4-28-28 
i 105 Nassau Street, New York City 


: FREE—Please send me your new golf booklet 
? “Your Game Begins before You Start to Play.” 
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A new “pick-up” 
drink that ends 
“let-down’” periods 


Ss a 
ft c ays en n fact 
Ired at all» 1d not fee] 


aia Ash] 
Los Angeles, Calig 


Here’s a way to keep you alert all day long 
.... both mentally and physically 


Make this experiment with our 3-day test 


It’s not only brains, but the pep and energy to 
carry things through, that win success today. 


And now modern science offers you a natural 
means to keep you “hitting on all six” —every 
minute of the day. A way that picks you up al- 
most instantly. Both mentally and physically. 


It is the delicious new Swiss food-drink called 
Ovaltine. Not an-artificial stimulant. But a 
quick building-up beverage. Doctors advise it. 


Thousands of successful people everywhere now 
drink Ovaltine regularly at home. In their 
offices. At soda fountains. It rejuvenates. It 
sets tired minds a-sparkle. We urge you to 
make a 3-day test. 


Cause of loginess—how Ovaltine overcomes 


Mental and physical “‘let-downs” are due 
mainly to overstrained nerves or digestive un- 
rest—or both. Delicious Ovaltine helps to over- 
come this trouble. In this way: 


First—It combines in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building-up food es- 
sentials, in which your daily fare is often lack- 
ing. (One cup of Ovaltine has more real food 
value than 12 cups of beef extract, 7 cups of 
cocoa, or 3 eggs.) 


“Thad a very tired feeling. Tried Oval- 
tine and the results were wonderful. It 
put pep into me. Took away that tired 
feeling.” Joseph Higgins, 

Yonkers, N. Y. 
©T. W. Co, 


Srconp—Ovaltine has the power actually to 
digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods 
you eat. Thus a few minutes after drinking, 
Ovaltine is turning itself and other foods into 


rich, red blood. 


This quick assimilation of nourishment is re- 
storing to the entire body. Frayed nerves are 
soothed. Digestion goes on efficiently. Energy 
returns. Your mind clears and your body 
responds. That 1s the experience of most Ovaltine 
USeTS. 

Doctors recommend 


You will like the flavor of Ovaltine. Unlike any 
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of Washington by making any advances 
toward them.” 
Young Stoddard flushed. 


““Tt’s anony- 
mous. You'll receive many such, Madame 
President. Don’t read them!” 

‘‘Don’t be a fool!”’ exclaimed Mary. “I 
must know what I have to meet, mustn’t I?” 

She seized the letter, and coming upon 
her husband in the hall, insisted that he 
read it at once. 

He took her into his room and scanned 
the letter, with an arm around her shoulders. 
When he had finished, he said in a tone of 
firmness she seldom heard from him: 

‘‘Mary, I forbid you ever to read such 
sewage again. We'll get a lot of that 
stuff. We will give it the deaf ear.” 

She set her lips firmly, and went on with 
her task of inspecting the contents of the 
White House. The carpets and matting 
in every part of the building to which the 
public had access were thick-stained with 
tobacco juice, as were the walls as high 
as a man comfortably could spit. Mary 
ordered the floor-coverings taken up and 
burned and the walls repapered. Hardly 
had the flames died down in the stable- 
yard, when letters of protest, couched in the 
most insulting terms, began to appear on 
Mary’s desk. She wept bitterly, lasht 
out at young Stoddard, threatening to sell 
the very manure in the White House 
stables, if necessary, to procure the money 
to make the mansion decent. Then she 
learned that Congress, if prest, would 
make an adequate appropriation for reno- 
vating the Executive Mansion. Mary took 
steps to hurry the appropriation. 

But this brought the newspapers about 
her ears. They declared that Mrs. Lincoln 
was meddling in politics, and one enter- 
prising journalist reported that she con- 
stantly forced her way into the Cabinet 
room to row with the members over their 
policies. 


Mary Lincoln had but one real friend in 
official Washington—Senator Sumner of 
Massachusetts—Mrs. Morrow records. He 
explained the opposition to her briefly. 
Washington society prided itself on being 
Southern, and pro-slavery. Mary, a Ken- 
tuckian, had lost caste in their eyes by 
marrying an anti-slavery man. Sumner 
advised her to interest herself in her hus- 
band’s career, we read, which she did, 
intelligently. She had an analytical mind, 
and could read character. Her opinions of 
the great of the day, we find, were often 
unconventional. Thus: 


She warned Mr. Lincoln that he would 
never be President in anything but name 
until he had reduced Seward and Chase 
to their proper places, as subordinates. 
““Chase is an intriguer,”’ she insisted, ‘‘and 
Seward is drunk with authority.” 

She told Lincoln, after her first interview 
with young General McClellan, ‘‘ Your hero 
is a humbug. He is a coward and am- 
bitious. He’ll make himself dictator, if you 
don’t watch him.” 

Very early she lost patience with her 
husband’s admiration for Horace Greeley. 
“What sort of a man is this,’’ she de- 
manded, ‘“‘who screamed invectives at you 
and at the South, then crawls under the 
bed and begs you to make peace with the 
South at any price?” 

When Andrew Johnson was put forward 


as Military Governor of Tennessee, she 
warned Lincoln, ‘‘He’s a demagog, and 
if you place him in power, you and the 
country will one day rue it.”’ 

When Grant was at the beginning of his 
successes, she protested, ‘‘He’ll win, but, 
Abr’am, he’s a butcher. He loses two 
men to the enemies’ one. He has no regard 
for human life.” 


Of the public attitude toward herself, 
she said to Sumner: 


“Senator, do you realize that I am one of 
the most hated persons in-this unh ppy 
country? It is like a fog pressing about 
me, day and night. I believe it will kill 
me, this hatred.” 

““Can you not give up all but the essen- 
tial official entertainments, dear Mrs. Lin- 
coln, and de 
““—And dress in a bag without crino- 
line,” interrupted Mary with a sad little 
laugh, “‘and give up your friendship— 
you've heard that gossip.” 

‘“‘A little. No one dares very much to 
me, I assure you.” 

“They call it an affaire d’amour and 
write Mr. Lincoln dreadful things, signed, 
‘An eye witness.’ If it is hurting your 
prestige, dear Mr. Sumner, I’ll understand 
if you never call on me again.’’ But her 
eyes were full of tears. 

“*T wouldn’t understand,” returned Sum- 
ner grimly. ‘‘Friendship is an eternal 
matter with me. Such prestige as I have 
has survived the worst that human tongues 
can say. Let us forget it.”” He paused 
and stared out the window at the raw, 
unfinished shaft of the Washington monu- 
ment. Then he went on sadly, ‘‘When I 
was assaulted in the Senate Chamber in 
1851, no one thought I would live. In the 
weary months of illness that followed, my 
thoughts were much on my unfinished fight 
against slavery, but in the midnight 
watches my keen, heart-gnawing regret 
was that if I were called away, I never 
had enjoyed the choicest experience of life, 
that no lips responsive to my own had said, 
‘Tlove you.” When I recovered it was with 
the determination that as soon as I could 
afford to marry I would. Alas, it seems, 
however, I’m not the type women wish to 
marry! But I have friendships with some 
noble women. You are one of them. I 
intend not to sacrifice a single friendship 
for all the gossip in America.” 

Sumner’s fine declaration could but 
hearten her, and she staggered on with her 
social burden. But she did not go far. 
Early in 1862 she received two blows that 
for a time completely submerged her. The 
first was an accusation from a member of 
the Cabinet that she had falsified a bill 
sent to the State Department for enter- 
taining Prince Napoleon. 

When Lincoln, sick with sympathy for 
her, took the matter up with her, she did 
not fly into a rage. He only wished she 
had. He knew how to handle Mary’s 
little tempers. But she looked up at him 
with horror unutterable in her eyes. 

‘Abr’am! Abr’am!” 

‘‘T know, dear’ Mary. But I reckon 
you'll have to take it up with Sumner, 
personally. Can you keep a cool head?”’ 

‘Yes,’ with a sob, ‘‘because this breaks 
my spirit at last. I could keep my chin up 
when they accused me of extravagance, 
of miserliness, of being a traitor and an 
unfaithful wife, but when they accuse me of 
petty larceny, I’m through! We all have 
our breaking point.” 

It was easy to prove her innocence in the 
case, but Mary could not bear to appear 
at the next State dinner. 

When the second blow came, she was in 
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of constipation. 

To this unnatural condition, physicians 
trace a high percentage of all illness. But 
they admit freely that it could often be 
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By eating Post’s Bran Flakes every 
morning for breakfast, millions of peo- 
ple avoid constipation. This delicious 
cereal provides necessary bulk, and yet 
is so good to eat that it delights the 
palate every day. 
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serving from the sample package to cor- 
rect constipation. To-be effective, bran 
must be eaten regularly. 

Every day for two weeks, eat Post’s 
Bran Flakes with milk or cream. Its 
crispness and flavor will delight you. 
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and bran bread. 
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will find this delicious bulk food a nat- 
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month 2 
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... tobacco-fan or nervous-habit? 
What do you think of Spud, the men- 
thol-cooled cigarette? 
* *& 
Is your first puff a moist-cool surprise? 
Does the coolness then taper off, re- 
solving into solid tobacco enjoyment? 
Does your throat get moister and 
smoother with each succeeding Spud 
...instead of drier and raspier? 
* & * 
Again, is Spud your tonic when you’ re 
all smoked out...your life-saver, when 
you come down with a cold? 
: *%* + 
Never before have smokers been so 
intrigued with a cigarette. Never so 
many stand-patters trying a new idea. 
Never so many arguments as to what 
a cigarette is and does. And, with it 
all, Spud is topping the 20-cent sellers 
in section after section. 
* * * 
Since Spud began its meteoric career 
a year ago, we have been hearing many 
echoes of the great Spud controversy. 
Now we want direct reports. Won’ tyou 
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no shape to take it well. It was Willie’s 
death of typhoid. As every mother does 
in like cases, she suffered not only Willie’s 
death but lived again the agony of baby 
Eddie’s going. 

Sumner now suggested that she turn her 
splendid executive ability to hospital work. 
The suggestion was exactly in tune with her 
state of mind. Before she had been at the 
work a week, the crowded, ill-organized 
hospitals in and around Washington began ~ 
to feel the impulse of her helping hand. 
She had a gift for organizing and for saying 
the right thing to the sick and the troubled. 
She retreated more and more into herself. 
She talked very little, except to her husband 
and to young Stoddard, about this activity 
which came to be so large a part of her 
lonely life. 

Young Stoddard tried to persuade her to 
allow the reporters to go with her on her — 
hospital rounds and publish the story. He 
told her it would help enormously to 
counteract the talk against her. But Mary 
had had enough of publicity, good or bad, 
and the beautiful story of her hospital 
service never was told. 

The hospital work, her keen interest in 
the political situation here and abroad, 
helped to restore her balance. Charles 
Sumner was making an abolitionist of her, 
and Mary turned the force of her convic- 
tions loose on Lincoln during those months 
that he was making up his mind to free 
the slaves. No one backed the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation more intelligently nor 
more ardently nor with more value to him 
than his wife. 


With the loosening of her social efforts, 
gossip did not die down, but it took a new 
direction, Mrs. Morrow writes. It now 
included Lincoln and his domestic life. 
Stories of terrible quarrels between the 
Lincolns became current. Lincoln (who 
did not drink) was believed, broadly, to 
have beaten his wife while he was drunk, 
and at another time to have thrown her 
bodily out of a Cabinet session. It was 
asserted that Lincoln had forbidden Sum- 
ner the house. And we continue: 


But most persistent were the rumors 
about Mary’s harboring spies in the White 
House. One of these that was most cir- 
cumstantial concerned Mrs. Rose O’Neal 
Greenhow, a Southern woman who lived in 
Washington. She had on July 16, 1861, 
sent the famous cipher message to Beaure- 
gard, ‘‘Order issued for McDowell to move 
on Manassas to-night.” Acting on this, 
Beauregard promptly arranged his army 
for the expected attack, while Johnston 
and Stonewall Jackson hastened from the 
Shenandoah Valley to help block the Fed- 
eral movements. 

The Federal Detective Police were not 
long in unearthing Mrs. Greenhow. On 
August 26, Allen Pinkerton arrested her and 
put her under military guard in her home 
in Sixteenth Street. But this did not stop 
the clever woman’s activities, so she was 
shortly transferred to the Old Capitol 
Prison, where she remained until April, 
1862. Here it was said Mrs. Lincoln 
visited her and gave her information. It 
was a proved fact that Mrs. Greenhow 
was in constant and extensive correspon- 
dence with Colonel Thomas Jordan of 
General Beauregard’s staff, and that she 


: him information which could have 

_ come only from the White House. For a 

_ long time, Colonel Baker, one of the Fed- 

eral police, sought to discover her method. 
Then she was suddenly, on June 2, 1862, 
after pledging her word not to come north 
of the Potomac until the war was over, 
escorted beyond the Union lines and set at 
liberty. 

There was a great deal of hostile com- 
ment on this move. Gossip had it that it 
was Mrs. Lincoln who had saved the woman 
from being shot as aspy. It was said that 
Tad and Mrs. Greenhow’s daughter had 
been used by the two mothers for spy 

_ reporting. 


A Southern relative of Mrs. Lincoln was 
_in Washington at the time, and was ac- 
cused of smuggling quinin through the 
lines to Richmond, the writer tells us. 
So was the sister-in-law of 2 Cabinet mem- 
ber, and she was placed in prison. In an 
effort to adjust the difficulty, Mrs. Lincoln 
visited the latter, taking ‘‘Tad”’ Lincoln, 
her son, as far as the prison gates. While 
he waited outside, he made friends with a 
little girl, to whom he became greatly 
-attached, as did also the President and 
Mrs. Lincoln. Soon, we read, she had the 
run of the White House, where she played 
with ‘“‘Tad,’”’ often in and near the Presi- 
dent’s office. The Lincolns did not know 
who she was then, but later, after much 
important information had mysteriously 
gone to the Confederates, they found that 
_ she was Mrs. Greenhow’s daughter, relates 
Mrs. Morrow, adding that the little girl 
had been sent by her mother, when the 
latter learned of her friendship with ‘‘Tad,”’ 
to listen to conferences between Lincoln 
and his officials, and to report to her, since 
the child could enter and leave the prison. 
The child learned to love Lincoln; and 
when she realized what she had innocently 
been doing, she refused to continue spying. 
Simultaneously her identity was learned. 
In danger, at first, of being shot, Mrs. 
Greenhow, because of Lincoln’s fondness 
for Rose, was sent through the lines to 
Richmond, after promising to quit spying, 
as Mrs. Morrow has already related. 

As for the popular unfavorable estimate 
of Mrs. Lincoln, the author places responsi- 
bility for much of it on Herndon, Lincoln’s 
Springfield law partner and author of a 
life of the President. From this she quotes: 


“He exercised no government of any 
kind over his household—want of social 
polish on the part of Mrs. Lincoln gave 
great offense, and therefore in commenting 
on it she cared for neither time nor for 
place. Her frequent outbursts of temper 
precipitated many an embarrassment from 
which Lincoln with great difficulty extri- 
cated himself.” 

Herndon goes on at some length to 
picture Lincoln’s ‘‘abstracting’’ himself 
from home and sitting in his office in agony 
of mind or as trying to forget his troubles 
in: swapping yarns with his fellow-towns- 
men in some village store. But at this 
point he inserts a paragraph that would 
seem to invalidate himself as a witness 
concerning Lincoln’s state of mind with 
regard to Mary. 

“Mr, Lincoln never had a confidant, and 
therefore never unbosomed himself to 


, 
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Beyond New Mexico’s train horizons 
explore by motor, in Santa Fe-Harvey 
comfort, a little known America of 
primitive Mexican villages, Spanish 
Missions, Indian Pueblos, prehistoric 
cliff dwellings and buried cities—all 
set in the matchless scenery and cli- 
mate of the Southern Rockies. $50 for 
three days up to May 15, 1928. 


Beginning May 15, 1928 
Two-day Puyé Detour—$40 


Pecos Mission and ruined Cicuyé; 
Santa Fé Trail and old Santa Fé; Tes- 
uque, Santa Clara and Santo Domingo 
pueblos, and the great cliff dwellings 
at Puyé. 


Three-day Taos-Puyé 
Detour—$57.50 


All of the two-day Detour plus a mag- 
nificent 150-mile motor Cruise to fas- 
cinating Taos Pueblo, via the rugged 
gorge of the upper Rio Grande. 


NOTE—Rates cover every expense, in- 
cluding motor transportation, courier 
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others. He never spoke of his trials to 
me or, so far as I knew, to any one else.” 


Then, as a contrast to the Herndon 
version, Mrs. Morrow quotes from Henry 
B. Rankin, who as a youth studied law in 
the Lincoln and Herndon office, and who 
knew the Lincolns well socially. Mr. Ran- 
kin, we are told, was the son of a woman 
who had known Lincoln for years. He 
wrote, as quoted by Mrs. Morrow: 


‘Mrs. Lincoln was always an inspiration, 
and sometimes a prodding one, to her 
husband’s ambition because of her per- 
sonal belief that high national preferment 
awaited him politically, if she with others 
could only keep him steadily aspiring 
thereto. More than most men of his ex- 
ceptional ability, Lincoln needed this prod. 
Hence there is a large and as yet un- 
recognized debt of gratitude due from the 
American public to Mary Todd Lincoln. 

“‘Her husband and she were alike in one 
particular. Having once met and con- 
versed with either, one would never forget 
the impression made on one. Neither was 
of a conventional type. . . . She thought 
quickly, spoke rapidly, and the expression 
of her face was always in harmony with 
her words. Without intending to wound, 
she sometimes indulged in sarcastic or 
witty remarks. At times of deep feeling 
her words might bring keen pain to per- 
sons toward whom she felt kindly... . 
Always and everywhere she showed her 
refinement and dignity of character entirely 
free from affectation. . .. Those who 
were close to her or who had not found her 
pliant to their wishes might greatly mis- 
judge Mrs. Lineoln. If not her friend, it 
required sometimes an effort not to be her 
critic, or with those having similar impulsive 
peculiarities, her enemy. This was the sad 
and unfortunate relation between her and 
Mr. Herndon. 

“There were moods of inner solitude into 
which Lincoln sometimes lapsed, when his 
silences were mysterious to all his friends. 
None should be so rash and unjust as 
to interpret them as shadows cast by Mrs. 
Lincoln over his married life. That would 
be false and more than cruel. They were 
characteristic of him long before he. met 
her; they remained inseparable from his 
remarkable personality all his life. Mrs. 
Lincoln, on the contrary, so far from being 
a cause of this mood, was his greatest 
solace in these inner solitudes. Her spright- 
liness of spirit, her keenness of wit, the 
brightness of her versatile mind, lit up 
many times—as I personally know—the 
gloom of his spells of melancholy. She 
of all near him was the only one who had 
the skill and tact to shorten their duration; 
the only one privileged to attempt it. I 
revere her memory as much for this most 
gracious service as I do for others that 
speak more loudly.” 

Rankin goes on to pay fine tribute to 
Herndon’s fidelity and efficient service as 
Lincoln’s law partner. But he then renders 
judgment on him as a biographer. 

“By temperament, by local prejudices 
and social antagonisms of long standing; 
by the effect of early habits, overcome 
while he was a partner of Lincoln but:re- 
sumed after 1870; and by the effects of a 
use of morphin, Herndon was rendered 
less competent to write a satisfactory 
biography of Lineoln.”’ 


She wind 
that comes from Lurope 


bie hot, humid air above the equator 
rises, cool air sweeps in—a steady 
rush of it, moving downward from north- 
ern Europe across the vast, open stretches 
of the Atlantic. These are the trade winds 
that are never still—that blow always 
from the north and east. Bringing with 
them the cool, salt crispness of the sea. 
And Florida, although it lies farther south 
than any other state in the Union, és cooler 
during the summer than many states farther north. 
Washed on three sides by water, Florida 
is America’s largest peninsula. The same 
tempering breezes that keep it warm dur- 
ing winter keep it cool in summer. Its 
climate is pleasant even in midsummer. 
The year-round outdoor sports bring to 
Jacksonville year after year the wealthiest 
and most exacting people in America. 
Florida's summer population is today far 
greater than the otal population a few 
years ago. The increase in Florida’s bank 
deposits and business give evidence of its 
permanence. The water-borne traffic inand 
out of Jacksonville, which amounted to 
$22,119,000 in 1900, had reached to more 
than half a billion dollars in 1925! 
Jacksonville, the business capital of 
Florida and the new Southeast, offers un- 
usual opportunities for business or invest- 
ment. Its hotels compare favorably with 
those of the largest cities of the North. 
Through Florida's system of highways, it 
has quick access to the entire state. It is 
a logical city from which to see Florida. 
Plan now to visit Jacksonville this year! 
Spend your vacation here—this summer— 
and bring your family with you! For fur- 
ther information, write to Believers in 
Jacksonville, P. O. Box 318, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


Relievers in 


acksonville 


jacksonville 


““AN ASSOCIATION OF REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS 

MEN INCORPORATED FOR THE SINGLE PURPOSE 

OF COMMUNITY ADVERTISING,,AFFILIATED WITH 
JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.’’ 
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SMASHING THE SNOW BARRIER 


LL-THE-YEAR-ROUND roads are a 

‘ new idea, says V. R. Burton, enginéer | 
of the Michigan. Highway Department, 
writing in The Nation’s Traffic (St. ‘Louis).. 
Only a few years ago, he reminds. us, in 
discussing snow removal, it was considered 
necessary to begin with an argument for the: 
open winter road: The sick dying hefore 
medical aid-could reach them; babies ‘erying 
for milk which didn’t come, house burning 
down because the fire apparatus. could not 
be driven,.through the snow, were, favorite | 
themes. to .seeure popular support for’ a 
snow- removal. ‘program, The simple state 
ment, that the roads. were meant: for: uh- 
interrupted use the year around did’ not 
seem to suffice. He proceeds: 


After the snow was gone, if the road 
became an impassable mudhole, almost 
any expenditure was justifiable to build 
over a surface which would carry traffic 
over the two months of the spring break-up. 
The four or five months previous during 
which the road was blocked with snow was 
accepted as one of those regrettable but 
unavoidable acts of Providence to be 
accepted with the resignation commend- 
able in those eases. 

Happily, this state of mind no longer 
exists. Our people believe that we should 
have an uninterrupted flow of highway 
traffic the year round. They are surprized 
to find that in.a State like Michigan, which 
has an annual rate of snowfall varying 
from 30 to 130 inches, the snow-removal 
cost is only about 7 per cent. of the entire 
year’s maintenance cost. The promotional 
stage of snow removal is over. 

In the winter of 1925-26 it became 
evident that we could handle practically 
any snowfall in the State, and the system 
was very rapidly extended. The addition 
to last year’s mileage is the smallest this 
year since that of 1923-24, and is due to the 
fact that we have practically reached the 
limit of our improved road mileage. This 
is true not only for Michigan but for prac- 
tically all other States in the snow belt. 

One of the reasons that the snow-re- 
moval program caught on so slowly was 
that equipment and methods were so 
different that no reliable cost data were 
available, and few people realized the 
comparatively low cost of the work. 
Standardization of methods and equipment 
through State-wide control has changed 
this situation. 

It is true that we can never say that the 
snow-removal cost in any one county 
should amount to any particular figure in 
any one year. We arenot weather prophets. 
We can say, however, that the average 
cost should be a fairly definite figure. 

It is quite generally recognized that 
about a foot of snow on the roadway 
effectually blocks the road to motor-vehicle 
use. Wide roadways are necessary to 
provide storage space for snow deposited 
by patrol plows. Surfaces must be kept 
as smooth in winter as in summer, and ruts 
prevented where thaws are infrequent and a 
sleighing surface maintained. Where thaws 
are frequent, no effort should be made to 
maintain a snow surface, but the snow 
should be entirely removed. 

The first requisite for successful and 
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Bettys two feet of portland cement 
concrete pavement on a 132-foot right-of-way, 
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kittie in 1919 in East Center St., Provo, Utah 


T IS a pleasure either to look or drive down this wide clean 
street stretching away between broad lawns.: And what an 


attractive street to live on—even-surfaced, uncongested, safe 


and beautiful! i 


Note also the wisdom and economy of the plan followed in this 
town of 10,000 people. A broad right-of-way is provided with 
one-way paving in each direction, traffic separated by grass plots 
which cost little but later can provide additional paved width 
when needed. This street will never become crowded and dan- 
gerous as the town grows. 


You need and can have such streets in your town or city. Action 
now toward making the improvements demanded by increasing 
population and traffic can save you and other taxpayers large 
sums. Now is the time to widen and pave both your residential 
and your business streets. Do it wisely and well before property 
values go higher. Other communities have shown the way. 


If you wish to learn how to get your street properly paved or 
widened, we will gladly explain the procedure. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 WEST GRAND AVENUE + + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
Offices in 32 Cities 


Concrete streets distinguish the truly modern city today. More 
than 3,500 American and Canadian cities have paved with 
portland cement concrete during the past five years. The results 
of their experiences are explained and illustrated in our interesting 
booklet “Pavements for Modern Traffic” which we are glad to send 
to any taxpayer. The concrete street is the most economical type 
to build—and once built requires no maintenance, 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


PERMANENCE 
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WINS 


One of 7 Canyons 
Near Salt Lake City 


An Unforgettable [ 
HIGHLIGHT 


of your 


VACATION TRIP 


Its attractions have been written 
about, travelogued, filmed and 
painted .. but Salt Lake City is 
a show place you must person- 
ally visit to understand why it is 
one of the most talked-about 
cities in America. Nothing else 
like it exists in history. ..... 


oo ® 
FORTUNATELY, Salt Lake City may be 


visited at a minimum of expense with a 
maximum of comfort. Easterners traveling 
to the Pacific Coast—far-westerners going 
East—merely take advantage of the free 
stopover granted by therailroads. You visit 
Salt Lake City at no extra transportation 
cost—truly, one of the world’s greatest 
travel attractions. Enjoy it this summer. 


See the encircling mountains which give to 
this city its incomparable setting. Drive or 
ride into the heart of this Alps-rivaling 
Wasatch range with seven scenic canyons 
thatopenatthecity sedge. And then, within 
a few minutes’ stroll. from your modern 
hotel or camp grounds, see scores of pioneer 
landmarks, the famous “Mormon” Temple 
and Tabernacle, symbolic monuments, a 
“pageant of the dramatic past” on review! 
A city of endless interest! 


Yours, too, will be the indescribable thrill 
of floating like a feather in the waters of 
Great Salt Lake, near the city. Positively, 
you cannot sink! Only here can you ex- 
perience it in America! 


You'll see some world-famous mines. . Utah 
in 1927 ranked first among all states in 
silver production, second in lead, second in 
copper, fourth in zinc, sixth in gold! 


Good roads lead into the wonderlands of 
scenic Utah, Zion and Bryce National Parks, 
Cedar Breaks, ornorthward to Yellowstone. 


Whetheryou travelfor pleasureor business, plan togovia 
Salt Lake City, stop and viewits phenomenaat first hand. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Chamber of Commerce, Dep’t L-10 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Iam planning to visit Salt Lake City 
and would like Booklets covering 
the following subjects: 

Scenery O Mining 
Agriculture and Livestock 


City E State. 
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economical snow removal is adequate drift 
prevention by means of snow fence, field- 
plowing or wide rights-of-way with natural 
cover. A few hundred feet of snow fence 
at strategic points may save the use of a 
heavy outfit miles from headquarters. 

Tractor equipment should be used as 
infrequently as possible. In some cases 
it has been found to be economy to widen 
small cuts far from headquarters by hand- 
shoveling rather than to run a tractor out 
15 to 20 miles for the job. This should be 
done with considerable caution, however, 
as hand-shoveling runs into money very 
fast. 

We believe that it should be possible in 
winter to travel our roads at summer speed 
with the same comfort and safety as in 
summer. ‘Traffic is increasing rapidly in 
our heavy snow districts, and even tourists 
are beginning to find out that northern 
Michigan is more beautiful and. just as 
pleasant a place to stay during the winter 
as it is in the height of the summer season. 


WHY BABIES SLEEP SO MUCH 


ANY young parents have doubtless 

wondered why their first-born needs 
such an enormous amount of sleep. The 
cause is to be found in the undeveloped 
condition of the child’s brain, and, espe- 
cially, of the outer layer of gray matter. 
Modern study of sleep has shown that it is 
closely connected with alterations in the 
cells of the gray matter of the brain. An 
interesting discussion of the subject ap- 
pears in Naturwissenschaftliche Umschau 
(Berlin). According to the writer it is 
only the part of the brain known as the 
cerebrum, with the organs whose activities 
depend upon it, that really sleeps; all 
other organs and parts continue to func- 
tion as usual, tho at a slower rate. He 
continues: 


At birth, the human brain is still unde- 
veloped, being especially immature and 
incapable in those portions which govern 
the maintenance of the waking state, 
namely the outer layer of the cerebrum. 
This begins to develop gradually under 
stimuli received from the external world or 
from the child’s own body, which reach 
this layer usually in a roundabout manner 
and which slowly appear after the child is 
born. But the most important apparatus 
for the reception of stimuli, namely, the 
higher sense organs, are not yet capable of 
proper operation at their terminal stations 
in the brain, because they have not yet 
developed the sheathing for their nerve- 
matter. 


This sheathing of the gray matter of the 
nerves, whose duty it is to conduct sensory 
stimuli, is likened by the writer to the 
insulating material which protects the 
wires that carry the electric current. He 
goes on: 


Weeks are required—months rather— 
before the nerves whose destiny it is to 
conduct sensory impressions are properly 
provided with this insulating sheath. The 
new-born child is unable to react to sensory 


Travel the Qe) 


D.& C. Steamers Guided by Radio Corea Signals 
To Lovers of Sea, Sky and Drifting Clouds: 


Summer is just around the corner, and 
it is in order to suggest a cruise on the 
Great Lakes as part of your vacation. 


We would be pleased to help you plan 
an outing of two, four, six or eight days’ 
duration on the Lower Lakes, and supply 
you with pictures and descriptions o 

pleasant places: Niagara Falls, Mackinac 
Island, and others. 


If you contemplate an automobile tour, 
plan to make part of the journey by boat. 
Our overnight service between Buffalo 
and Detroit; Cleveland and Detroit, is 
used extensively by automobilists. If you 
desire a longer voyage our line between 
Cleveland and Chicago, via Detroit, 
Mackinac Islandand St.Ignace, willappeal 
to you. Dancing, concerts, radio enter- 
tainments, deck games on shipboard— 
not a dull moment. 


A. A. SCHANTZ, President. 


DLChake Lines 


lll = 


SELEVELAND 


Fares: Buffalo to Detroit, $5; Cleveland to 
Detroit, $3; meals and berth extra. For the 
icago-Mackinac Island tours fares given are 
for the round trip, and include every expense on 
steamers: Buffalo to Mackinac Island, $49: to 
Chicago, $79. Cleveland to Mackinac Island, 
$41.50; to Chicago, $71.50. Detroit to Mackinac 
Island, $30; to Chicago, $60. Stopovers at Mack- 
inac Island and other ports. For reservations, 
address E. H. McCracken, G. P. A., Detroit and 
Cleveland Navigation Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Fast freight service on all divisions at low rates. 


Cuticura Soap 
Best for Baby 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass, 


WHEN YOU GO T0 EUROPE 


By Edwin Robert Petre 


Here is an up-to-date book to guide you from 
the moment you express a wish “‘to see Europe 
some day,” till the money for your trip is ar- 
ranged for, your Passport obtained, your ticket 
bought, your ocean trip enjoyed. Europe is 
reached and seen, and you consult the book for 
the last bit of good advice on how to get back 
home. A ‘delightful, practical, helpful volume of 128 
pages, besides 16 fine double-page maps in colors, tourist 
distance maps, etc. 


16mo. Fabrikoid. $1.50, net; $1.60, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


stimuli during this period, because these 
stimuli must first slowly build a path to- 


But it is a well-known fact that it is 

_ chiefly through the effect of these external 

stimuli that we are kept awake. Even 
a grown person quickly falls asleep when 

this stimulation of the brain through such 
stimuli ceases. That it is really these 

sensory stimuli which keep us awake was 
demonstrated by the late Dr. Struempell 

_ in the case of a young patient, all of whose 
sense organs, with the exception of the 
right eye and the left ear, were diseased 
and incapable of functioning. When the 
patient’s sound eye was bandaged and the 
sound ear stopt up, he fell within a few 
minutes into a deep sleep. 


Thus the new-born child sleeps so con- 
tinuously during the first portion of its 
life, because the stimuli are obliged to 
build a path gradually to the gray matter 
of the brain, where they occasion those 
alterations which are, in general, a neces- 
sary preliminary to making the area con- 
cerned capable of operation. To quote 
further: 


By continuous repetition of such ex- 
citation by the various organs of sense, 
the different portions of the brain are 
brought into the necessary state of stimulus. 

At first the stimuli operate only locally; 
that is, they excite separate and narrowly 
circumscribed areas of the brain. The 
other portions continue to sleep. Even the 
waking condition which, because of this 
fact, is seldom present in the daytime, con- 

cerns, therefore, only small and separate 
areas of the infant’s gray matter. 
- Usually the first sensations perceived by 
the child spring from its own body—feelings 
of hunger, heat, wetness,’ etc., and they 
cause a condition of unrest because they 
are the first to penetrate the brain. It is 
not until later, when, by reason of the con- 
tinued influence of sensory impressions, 
the various areas of the brain have been 
more extensively and repeatedly excited 
and, consequently, brought to the point of 
normal functioning—and after the nerve- 
cells of the various areas, which have been 
stimulated either simultaneously or in sue- 
cession, and have been thereby induced to 
throw out processes by means of which they 
are more closely knitted together, and so 
are able to function in unison—that the 
waking condition becomes possible. For 
this condition implies the taking of a sym- 
pathetic interest in the external world, and 
exhibits itself in some such activity as 
looking, listening, turning toward different 
objects, etc. From this time on, the sleep- 
ing condition very gradually, but con- 
stantly more definitely, begins to be ab- 
breviated. 

Waking, in fact, is, as we have seen, 
a state in which extended areas of the brain 
function because they are excited by ex- 
ternal stimuli, and because these stimuli 
are able to be conducted further and to 
operate in concert. Because all of this 
apparatus does not yet exist in the brain of 
the new-born child, and requires a. period 
of months for its gradual development, the 
baby is not able at once to receive impres- 
sions from the outer world, and that is 
why it spends so much time in sleep. By 
reason of the immaturity of its brain it 
may be regarded, in a certain measure, as in 
a constant sort of twilight condition, which 
resembles sleep. 

It is possible, likewise, that in older 
infants, and also in small children, the great 
need of sleep is partly conditioned by the 


_ward their central destination in the brain. - 
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CHOOSE | 
YOUR SHIPS WITH DISCRIMINATION 


Home, friends and ships are all in the same category. 
By them you are judged. So be wary and fastidious. 


—If yours is the most exacting taste in 
things material, in beauty and°charm of 
surroundings, you'll revel in the smart 
luxury of the Majestic, world’s largest 
ship, the Olympic, Homeric and Belgenland, 


famous world cruising liner. 


—Or if your delectation is for the best of 
things but not exotic, then the world’s 
largest Cabin liner, the Adriatic, will 
fulfill your desires. 


—And, if you prefer the insouciant atmos- 
phere of the Cafe de Dance, you'll find it 
on the high seas in the Minnekahda, 
Minnesota, Devonian and Winifredian— 


exclusively TOURIST Third Cabin liners. 


In our vast fleets every preference can be 
served .. ships and accommodations for 
every purse and plan. 


Let us send you attractive literature de- 
scribing our services. Address No. 1 Broad- 
way, New York, our offices elsewhere, or 
any authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED /TAR LENE ‘-ATEANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


ENTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 
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NORTHWEST 


North and South 
PANORAMIC Highway 


LANNING a motor tour to the Pacific North- 

west? Want to take in all the most glorious 
scenery and the most interesting country be- 
tween home and there? Don’t miss, then, the 
drive over Idaho’s New North and South Pano- 
ramic Highway. 


This new way to the Northwest takes you through 
fair valleys, magnificent mountain canyons, past 
Indian battle grounds, over trails explored by 
Lewis and Clark, into picturesque cities and towns 
where the romance of pioneer days still lingers— 
and the whole distance unfolds a thrilling, progres- 
sive panorama of scenic beauty. You follow the 
Old Oregon Trail through Boise, capital of Idaho, 
to Weiser—then turn north on this new highway. 


See the Forests, Jeweled Lakes, Mines, 
Rich Farms of Northern Idaho 


ROM cities in northern Idaho you can drive 
on to the Canadian border or west via Spokane 
to the Pacific Coast. 


The time you spend in Idaho will be one of the 
most pleasant features of your vacation. Choose 
your sport—fishing, camera-hunting, boating on 
emerald lakes, horse-back riding, hiking, camping— 
they are all at their best here. Hot-springs re- 
sorts along your route. Modern cities affording 
up-to-date accommodations. And the evidences 
of Idaho’s wealth in resources and opportunities 
never fail to impress the visitor . .. extensive 
timber lands, wide-flung sheep and cattle ranges, 
productive mines, prosperous farms and orchards, 
vast irrigation projects. These combine with awe- 
inspiring scenic splendors to make Idaho a vaca- 
tion attraction you should not miss. 


Send for illustrated 
booklet to help you plan 
your trip this summer, 


Goy. H. C. Baldridge, Chairman, 
State Board of Publicity, Boise, Idaho, Dept.L.D.-10 


I should like to have further information about 
IDAHO’S attractions. 


| 
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fact that the exhaustion of the child’s brain 
is considerably greater than in adults, be- 
cause of the child’s lack of skill and experi- 
ence, whereby it must perform its actions 
at the expense of an enormous amount of 
energy. In other words, the processes of 
development in the brain itself and the 
gradual formation of relations between the 
external world and the corresponding nerve- 
paths, demand such a tremendous amount 
of nervous energy that fatigue and even 
exhaustion rapidly ensue. The sleep auto- 
matically induced as a result of such fatigue 
is, doubtless, the best means of enabling the 
brain-cells to store up fresh energy and, 
to a certain degree, new working material, 
since in this condition the processes of 
rebuilding are paramount, in contrast to 
the breaking-down processes which prevail 
in the waking condition. 


TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR TRAFFIC? 


HY not use our city streets by night 

as well as day? At present we have 
congestion worse congested by daylight and 
an empty void in the darkness. Would it 
make the residential streets too noisy for 
sleepers? Apparently the editor of The 
American City (New York) fears so; for he 
has placed the suggestive title ‘‘Shall We 
Abolish Sleep?’ over an article in which 
the day-and-night traffic plan is warmly 
advocated by Prof. John S. Crandall, of the 
chair of highway engineering in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Professor Crandall refuses 
to place any confidence in our present sys- 
tems of traffic-control, and believes that the 
only sensible way to relieve congestion is 
to make full use of what we have. He 
writes: 


Traffic and more traffic, congestion and 
more congestion; waste of time and waste 
of money! Yet what do we do about it? 
Talk, and more talk. Police departments 
frame uncomfortable rules for regulating 
traffic, engineering departments plan im- 
possible designs for street improvements, 
boards of trade beseech their members to 
refrain from parking their own cars where 
customers would like to park, and still 
the congestion grows. 

Much of the traffie congestion of large 
cities could be eliminated by the simple 
expedient of using the streets twenty-four 
hours of the day. If the railroads stopt 
their trains shortly after sunset and started 
them about eight o’clock in the morning, it 
would be necessary for them to double 
their existing mileage of tracks. And what 
a howl there would be from every one if 
such an absurd arrangement were put into 
practise! Yet no one howls because most 
streets are used only half the time. 

Several classes of traffic exist in all 
cities. There are passenger-cars, retail-store 
delivery wagons, wholesale-store delivery 
trucks, municipal trucks, building-materials 
trucks, post-office trucks, and through 
traffic consisting of most of these. It goes 
without saying that the passenger-cars 
must be free to travel the streets at all 
times, and the retail-store deliveries must 
be made in the daytime. Through traffic 
and trucks from the post-offices will be 
passing to and fro at all hours. This leaves 


the wholesale-store trucks, the municipal: | 


LAND 
CRUISES 


through 
_ ENGLAND 


The most remarkable development 
in European travel. Six specially 
planned Land Cruises touring the 
enchanted Wye Valley, Malvern 
Hills, Shakespeare Land, Devon, 
the Hardy and Lorna Doone coun- 
try, Wales, Cornwall. 


First class throughout, with lux- 
urious motor coaches, select hotels 
and reputedly comfortable Great 
Western Railway trains. 


Approximately $10 per day 
everything included 


Leave London on Mondays from 
June to September. Six day land 
cruise $62. Thirteen day land cruise 
$129—everthing included, no extras. 
If you would like to know how to study Britain _ 
intimately, leisurely, economically, 


write for Guide D. 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 


GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY of England 


Enter Europe through Glas- 
gow, tour Scotland, and 
travel South by the “Royal 
Scot,” the train that holds 
the World’s record. 


LMS 


Illustrated pamphlets from John Fairman 
(Dept.A39) 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Or from any LMS Agent, Thomas Cook 
& Son, or the American Express. 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 


‘The 
American Institute 
of Educational Travel 


Foremost Educational 
Travel Tours officially 
recognized by more than 
ten American Universities, 
Educational Foundations 
and State Departments 
of Education. 

(University credit if desired) 


587 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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superiority quickly becomes plain to 
the man or woman who investigates 


a 


trucks, and the building-materials trucks 

unaccounted for. ear 

_ Thousands of freight-trains leave their 
terminals during the night. Hundreds of 

-motor-trucks run on night-time schedules 
on the through routes between the big 
cities. These trains and these trucks avoid 
the congestion that they would cause if they 
moved solely in the daylight hours. But 
our city traffic of this character stops 
abruptly at the close of the business day, 
thus turning our streets into maelstroms of 
activity all day long, and into empty 
canyons after the theater and movie fans 
return home at night. And there is no good 
reason why this should be so. The large 
retail stores in New York long ago proved 
this. If you purchase an article in a down- 
town retail store in New York, and order 
it sent to you, the store will send it at night 
in a truck to a transfer station somewhere 
in your neighborhood. Here it is placed in 
a local delivery wagon which arrives at 
your residence the next morning. 

Reformation of traffic schedules should 
begin with the municipal trucks. There is 
no reason why the collection of garbage 
and ashes should not-be made at night, 
while there are many reasons in favor of it. 

It is the custom in many localities to 
close the freight stations and docks at a 
relatively early hour in the afternoon. 
There is no good reason why. With 
modern methods of lighting, it would be a 
simple matter to convince wholesalers that 
they could save huge sums by. transporting 
their goods at night, keeping their receiving 
platforms open, and turning their business 
into night-and-day shipping. It is no 
uncommon: sight to see lines of trucks 
waiting hour after hour in the lower down- 
town streets of New York until such time 
as they can be accommodated at the docks, 
ferries, and freight terminals. With twenty- 
four-hour service this eongéstion would 
immediately cease. 

The retail stores have pointed the way. 
Some cities have half-heartedly tried the 
scheme of making certain industries move 
their goods after 6 P. M., and they have 
been surprized to find how well it works. 
But no city has gone far enough, and 
perhaps it is not the city’s place to dictate 
absolutely to the merchant, who is paying 
the taxes, what he shall do. The merchant 
himself should take the initiative. 

Bulky, slow-moving materials, such as 
building supplies, should be moved at 
night. This has been done to some extent, 
but only in the most congested districts. 
All trucking for building should be done 
at night in cities of any size. This should 
be a city traffic regulation. 

The collection of express packages in the 
business district should be made at night. 
In the large office and loft buildings the 
tenants should send their packages to a 
shipping-room set aside in the building 
for that purpose, and that room should be 
kept open day and night for the reception 
and sending of express packages. The 
cost would be more than offset by the 
speeding-up of the service. 

The hopeless jumble that traffic is in 
now is not aided to any great extent by 
new police regulations, new signals, new 
laws, or rerouting. The dreams of en- 
gineers who would build elevated roads 
are impractical as well as expensive. The 
one scheme at present worth trying is to 
use what we have to its full capacity, and 
this may be easily accomplished by induc- 
ing traffic to flow during the night. Some 
of it may be compelled so to move by law; 
some may be argued into it; and some will 
move when the main body moves or is 
moved. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL— TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


JASPER. 


THE GEM of THE ROCKIES 


ISIT JASPER NATIONAL PARK, the 
Alpine paradise of the Canadian 
Rockies. 5300 square miles of scenic grandeur, including 
many of the highest peaks of this famous mountain region. 


Here, you can enjoy many and varied recreations. Moun- 
tain climbing with Swiss guides. Golf on an 18-hole course, 
and in a most magnificent setting. Glorious hours of trail 
riding or hiking through scented forests, past lake and 
roaring torrent. Motoring on the finest of mountain roads, 
including the scenic Athabaska Valley drive to Mount 
Edith Cavell. Unsurpassed bathing in outdoor heated 
pool, and boating on beautiful Lac Beauvert. 


At Jasper Park Lodge you revel in a pleasing relaxation of 
formality. Accommodation for 500 guests. Rates $7.50 a 
day up, American Plan. Open May 21st to September 
30th. Jasper Golf Week, September 8th toSeptember 15th. 
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INVESTMENTS + AND » FINANCE 


THE NEW FREEDOM FOR SAVINGS-BANK FUNDS 


center of the country the recent changes in the New 

York State laws removing some of the restrictions on the 
investments of savings-banks and insurance companies arouse 
far more than local interest. The effect of the liberalization 
of these laws will be felt beyond the institutions immediately 
concerned because trustees of estates are so often bound by the 
savings-bank restrictions. And in the investment field the fact 
that certain classes of securities will now for the first time be 
‘legal’? immensely widens the market for them. In general, 
there would seem to be a legal indorsement of the feeling that 
the field of. safe investment is widening. Financial authorities 
estimate that somewhere between $2,000,000,000 and $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of electric, gas, and telephone bonds will now be 
eligible for investment by New York savings institutions. Of 
course, as The American Banker points out, ‘‘this does not mean 
that the savings-banks will be in the market for anything like 
this total, for under the new law about 10 per cent. of the $4,750,- 
000,000 resources of the savings-banks will be available for in- 
vestment in utility bonds.”” The law giving permission to life-in- 
surance companies to invest in certain preferred stocks naturally 
follows, we read in The Wall ‘Street Journal, since the extension 
of the savings-bank list made those institutions competitors for 
securities in which the life-insurance concerns have been special- 
izing, so that.‘‘in many cases, with the savings-banks as compet- 
itors for the same issues, prices will reach levels where additional 
purchases for the account of insurance institutions will not prove 
attractive.” 

But it will be clearer to discuss one thing at a time, and the 
new savings-bank list naturally comes first. A comprehensive 
discussion of the changes is made in the current American 
Bankers’ Association Journal (New York) by Philip A. Benson, 
Secretary of the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, and chairman 
of the committee on investments of the Savings Bank .Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. Mr. Benson reminds us that the 
increase in savings-bank deposits in New York State made the 
extension of the legal list imperative; ‘‘while deposits have dou- 
bled in the last ten years, and in the year just ended have in- 
creased over $300,000,000, the available legal bond investments 
have remained about stationary.”’ Furthermore—. 


Ge NEW YORK is the banking and investment 


The funds in the hands of trustees whose investments are 
limited to the legal list have steadily increased and, as the public 
is educated to appoint banks and trust companies to act under 
wills, will continue to increase. Trustees, therefore, have as 
great a need of an extension of the legal list as have the savings- 
banks. 

Fortunately, during the last ten years there has been a constant 
demand for mortgage loans. We have taken advantage of the 
mortgage-loan investment to the very fullest extent, but our 
limit has very nearly been reached. Many of our savings-banks 
are up to the legal limit of 70 per cent., and nearly all the others 
are very close to it. At present the situation seems to be that 
good mortgages are hard to obtain, and that there are more 
funds looking for this type of investment than ever before. 


Roughly speaking, the new laws permit savings-banks to buy 
new classes of municipal bonds, additional railroad mortgage 
bonds, railroad equipment trust obligations, railroad collateral 
trust bonds, railroad terminal and tunnel bonds, gas and electric 
company bonds, telephone company bonds. As Mr. Benson 
explains the very technical provisions of the bills passed by the 
New York legislature, the requirements governing railroad mort- 
gage bonds are changed so that bonds may be listed even tho 
a road has not been paying dividends, if it has earned the requisite 
dividends. The new types of railroad securities admitted to 
the list are said to be excellent,and, notes Mr. Benson, ‘“‘the 


bill permits us only to buy the best.” The principal conditions 
under which New York savings-banks may buy gas and electric 
company bonds are summed up as follows: 


The corporation must be an American company subject to 
regulation by a public-service commission or similar body. It 
must have the necessary franchises. It must have outstanding — 
capital stock of at least two-thirds of the debt secured by mort- 
gage lien on all or any part of its property. It or its predecessor 
corporation must have been in existence at least eight years. It 
shall have earned not less than twice its interest charges for five 
years and shall have earned or paid an amount equal to 4 per 
cent. on a sum equivalent to two-thirds of its funded debt. The 
bonds themselves must be either first mortgage bonds or first 
and refunding mortgage bonds«f an issue of not less than a mil- 
lion dollars, and the aggregate principal of all such bonds and 
underlying bonds shall not exceed 60 per cent. of the value of the 
physical property of the corporation. The provisions as to the 
bonds of telephone companies are very similar. 


The other technical features of the new laws need not be gone 
into here, important as they are for bankers and trustees. Mr. 
Benson concludes with the remark that: 


It’ is\ impossible to believe that the New York legal list has 
reached its limits, or that there will be no additions to it in the 


_next decade.. Experience will show that there are still sound 


investments that can properly be made legal. 


“There is nothing at all radical in the new legislation,” de-_ 
elares The American Banker: i 


It is a recognition of two outstanding facts—first, that there 
have come into being of late years securities which are not to 
be questioned as to soundness and safety; and second, that the 
rigid restrictions surrounding the legal investment list were oper- 
ating rapidly to a point that meant a reduction in the interest 
which savings-banks have been paying on deposits. 

Official reluctance to enlarge the New York list may have been 
commendable from the standpoint of safeguarding the interest 
of 4,000,000 or more people who make up the savings-bank- 
deposit army. Had there been no additional safe channel into 
which these deposit investments might be directed, the delay in 
affording relief would have been understandable. This condi- 
tion, however, does not exist. The new laws will permit the 
savings-banks of the State to use their surplus deposits at a 
slightly better rate of investment. There is no danger whatever 
to the funds of customers. Savings-banks are confronted not 
only with the necessity of investing an increasing deposit fund; 
they also have to meet each year an almost equally important 
problem in the investment of maturing obligations. 

Forced by the exigency of circumstances, the savings-banks of 
New York have been following one practise which, while sate, is 
perhaps not exactly in accord with real savings-bank principles. 
They have been buying real-estate mortgages until the percent- 
age of these purchases has mounted to a figure at which much 
more than half, and in some eases nearly 70 per cent., of the bank’s 
funds have been diverted into the mortgage field. A diversified 
list of investments is relatively as important to a savings insti- 
tution as in the case of a commercial bank. 

Whether the enactment of more liberal laws will bring about 
a larger rate to savings-bank depositors is doubtful. The savings- 
banks naturally are interested in being able to afford their de- 
positors the largest possible return on their money, but safety 
is a prior consideration. New York State has taken a long step 
ahead in enlarging the scope of savings-bank investment, and the 
result can not be other than beneficial to all interests concerned. 


Outside of New York State Commercial West, a Minneapolis 
financial weekly, declares that by enacting this legislation ‘the 
Empire State gives a lead which we think other States of the 
Union could wisely and safely follow, but with proper safeguards 


to prevent too large proportions of funds being invested in any 
one issue’’: 


The wider the latitude allowed in the selection, of security 
investments, the greater should be the possibility of making 


discriminations in favor of the safest and 
most profitable kinds. When selections 
are overlimited. and overregulated by 
inelastic laws, the greater would seem to 
be the likelihood of banks being practically 
forced into investments not altogether 
desirable, and perhaps too many of the 
same kind, simply because of a scarcity 
a pee and better issues not legally avail- 
able 

There is a superabundance of money in 
the United States at present, and there 
should be outlets for its full, useful, and 
profitable employment. 

Banks which have funds for which there 
is a lack of demand locally, ought to be 
allowed to invest them in ways which would 
make not only for their own profit but be 
of industrial and public benefit. The bank 
money should not be practically compelled 
to find its only relief from idleness in the 
broker loans of Wall Street. 

Public utilities alone require every year 
about a billion dollars in new capital for 
necessary expansion. Why should banks 
be restricted from investing in desirable 
public utility bond issues? Such restric- 
tions only tend to restrict bank living 
profits, safe investment choices and also 
the prosperity of the country which is 
dependent upon. good eatin of 
such corporate securities. 


Turning to the new insurance company 


list, we find Mr. James A. Beha, New - 


York State Superintendent of Insurance, 
declaring in a statement appearing in the 
New York papers that the new legislation 
has his department’s support. A wide 
range of ‘‘seasoned securities’? have been 
added. Mr. Beha explains: 


' By seasoned securities, I refer to the 
preferred or guaranteed stocks, bonds and 
debentures of solvent institutions upon 
which dividends equal to at least 4 per cent. 
of the par value have been paid for at 
least five years. The insurance companies 
are limited in the amount they may invest 
in any single issue or group of like issues of 
such stocks, and are likewise limited in the 
portion of their total assets which may be 
invested in any one security. 

It was the purpose of this bill to permit 
the insurance companies to invest in securi- 
ties with a greater yield, so that in turn 
the companies can pay larger dividends on 
their participating policies, which comprise 
about 80 per cent. of their total business, 
and this may obviate the necessity of 
raising the premiums on the various classes 
of insurance and often permit the reduc- 
tion of existing premiums. 


Comment on the extension of the in- 
surance investment field appears as fol- 
lows in The Wall Street Journal: 


The actual number of preferred stock is- 
sues which will become legal under the new 
law will not be determined precisely for some 
time. It will involve extensive investiga- 
tion and statistical analysis. While the 
large corporations whose securities are 
well known will be placed upon the list 
almost immediately there are many smaller 
corporations throughout the country whose 
issues will qualify. 

The debenture bonds to be legalized 
through the new law will be subject to 
more immediate determination. Prepon- 
derance of these issues will be in the public 
utility class as this type of obligation has 
been utilized to a far greater extent in the 
utility industry than in any other. 


Introduction of investment. . preferred. 
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“Give me the facts” 


DIGGING out investment facts for yourself is a worri- 
some, time-taking job even though you have knowl- , 
edge of dependable sources. When you buy a bond 
recommended by The National City Company you 
» may be sure that all the essential facts which justify 
the Company’s own confidence in that investment 
are readily available to you. Through National City 
offices in over fifty American cities you can get up-to- 
date facts on your present holdings or on a variety of 


desirable new bond offerings. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Davenport, Denver, Detroit, Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, Oakland, 
Omaha, Pasadena, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., Providence, Rochester, 
St. Louis, Saint Paul, San Diego, San Francisco, Scranton, Seattle, Tacoma, Toledo, Washington, 
Wilkes-Barre, Montreal, Toronto, London, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Geneva, Tokio, Shanghai. 
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COMMENDATIONS 


“Even without the text the book ~ 


would be a treasure-house. By actual 
count it contains 298 illustrations from 
original photographs, with subjects 
ranging from early Roman architecture, 
sculpture and painting to bridges, 
donkey carts, the Vatican gardens, ta- 
rantella dancers, the catacombs with 
their ghastly occupants, Capri’s famous 
Blue Grotto, the graves of Shelley and 
Keats, etc.”’—Syracuse Post Standard. 

“This is a book which will fascinate 
those who have never seen Italy and 
will bring back vividly pleasant expe- 
riences to those who have.’’—Rochester 
Times Union. 


Seeing Italy 


By E. M. NEWMAN 


Famous Traveler and Lecturer 


A bright and friendly guide to everything 
of interest for the visitor to the famous 
Land of Sunshine and Song—practical 
advice on the customs of the country, the 
hotels and their rates, and what is best to 
see and best to do in every Italian town of 
importance. 


298 ILLUSTRATIONS 


The entire volume is pleasantly spiced 
with anecdotes of the author’s experiences 
during many years of travel in this country 
and also includes 298 of the choicest pic- 
tures from his famous collection of photo- 
graphs on Italy. 


WHAT SHALL WE SEE ¢ WHERE SHALL WE STAY 
WHAT WILL IT COST @ WHOM SHALL WE TIP 


The endless array of questions which confront 
the traveler to Europe's garden of enchantment are 
all accurately—and fascinatingly—answered in 
this sparkling new volume, just from the press. 


8v0, Cloth, 429 pages, 298 illustrations, $5.00 
net; $5.22, post-paid. At all booksellers or 
direct from the publishers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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stocks to the insurance legal list bespeaks 
the soundness of this type of share security 
in those companies which > will qualify, 
While it is true that in recent years ex- 
tensive educational efforts of the leading 
investment bankers have been directed 
toward bonds, the position of the bond 
market with constantly declining returns 
from sound obligations, will accentuate’ the 
desirability from an investment standpoint 
of preferred stocks of recognized standing. 
This may prove a forceful factor in divert- 
ing the attention of investment bankers to 
underwriting preferred stock issues of 
companies. whose positions justify such 
financing. At all events, it points directly 
to the tendency away from the idea that. 
bonds alone constitute sound and safe 
investment. 


One effect of the new insurance law has 
been seen, notes the Wall Street corre- 
spondent of the Consolidated Press, a 
the rapid marking up of the standard pre- 
ferred shares like Atchison, Union Pacific, 
Baltimore and Ohio, Reading, U. S. Steel, 
International Harvester, National Bis- 
cuit, American Tobacco, American Smelt- 
ing and Refining, American Can, and some 
of the public utilities.” 


NEW MARKETS FOR TOBACCO 


HE growth of the tobacco industry, 

due largely to the amazing recent 
popularity of the cigaret, is emphasized in 
a recent bulletin of the Stock Exchange 
house of Dominick and Dominick, which 
points out that this industry now pays 
60 per cent. of the internal revenue of the 
United States outside of the income tax. 
Cigaret production, it seems, increased 
about 9 per cent. in 1927 over 1926, and 
this year it is expanding even more rapidly. 
We are told further that: 


The number of cigarets manufactured 
in 1927 amounted to approximately 97. 
billions as compared with 89 billions in 
1926. At the present rate of production, 
the output this year will be in excess of 
111 billions. Contrasted with this in- 
crease, the output of tobacco and cigars is 
slightly less than in prewar years, altho 
remaining at a relatively stable figure. 

There was a significant addition to the 
market last year, when for the first time 
the larger tobacco manufacturers began to 
feature the use of cigarets by women in 
their advertisements. Also, the recently 
inaugurated distributions of cigarets by 
chain grocery stores has greatly increased 
the sale. 

The United States is now the largest 
exporter of cigarets in the world, most 
of the export trade going to the Chinese 
market, which takes approximately three- 
quarters of the total. The export, how- 
ever, amounts to only 10 per cent. of the 
production. 

The tobacco manufacturer spends a very 
large amount on advertising, probably 
more than any other industry. There is a 
noticeable trend toward lower-priced 
brands, and competition has been keen and 
at the same time profitable for most of the 
companies involved. One of the interesting 


developments of the industry lately is the 
increased output of snuff, which seems 
to be returning to the popularity that it 
once enjoyed in the eighteenth century. 
Production is now about three times that 
of 1900, when it amounted to somewhat 
over 13 million pounds. 

Excluding the income tax, the industry 
contributes 60 per cent. of the internal 
revenue of the United States. For the 
calendar year of 1927 the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue reports that the total 
tax collections on tobacco products 
amounted to over 387 million dollars, as 
compared with 371 million dollars in 1926. 
This is more than the entire internal 
revenue for the year 1914, and is one and 
two-thirds the amount received in that 
year from the tax on alcoholic liquors, 
now no longer operative. 


For the past seven years, says W. F. 
Axton, President of the Axton-Fosher 
Tobacco Company, as quoted in the New 
York Times, cigaret consumption has shown 
an average annual increase of 121% per cent. 
He continues with an interesting prediction: 


During the first two months of this year, 
the consumption of cigarets, as indicated 
by withdrawals reported by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, increased by more than 
2,333,000,000 as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1927. Should that rate 
of increase continue the rest of this year, 
consumption will reach 111,000,000,000 in 
1928, compared with 97,000,000,000 in 
1927, and 89,000,000,000 in 1926. 


SAVING TO TRAVEL 

ORE Americans this year know 

where they are going to spend their 
annual vacations than ever before. This is 
because they are now saving for them, with 
plans for routes and destinations already 
decided on. Many of them, writes J. C. 
Royle, of the Consolidated Press, are 
doing this by means of a system recently 
originated through the cooperation of rail- 
roads, steamship lines, and banking houses: 


This system to some extent follows the 
well-known Christmas-club plan, but in 
other ways it is modeled after the War 
Savings Stamps system, originated during 
tbe war for the promotion of thrift. The 
organization is known as the ‘‘Save to 
Travel Association,’’ and has in its mem- 
bership sixteen steamship lines, with vessels 
traveling all over the world, and twenty- 
eight railroads. Most of the latter are 
located in territory east of the Mississippi 
River, but their connections reach all parts 
of the United States and Canada. 

Connected with the system are 3,500 
banks, and this number is rapidly being 
augmented. It is proposed that there shall 
be at least one bank affiliated with the 
association in every important city and 
town in the country before the year is over. 

The theory behind the movement is that 
most necessities and practically all luxuries 
ean now be purchased on the partial-pay- 
ment plan. Travel is about the only thing 
dealt in on a strictly cash basis. Fares 
must be settled for at the steamship and 
railroad offices. Hotel bills can not be paid 
on credit. Therefore, if there is any 
increase in pleasure travel, it must come 
through the medium of systematic saving 
in advance of the trip. 

To secure such saving, the banks belong- 
ing to the association are instituting the 
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Tested Investments 


are back of your life insurance, your savings 
account, and the financial freedom you are 
striving to attain. 


A personal investment fund of sound in- 
come producing stocks and bonds will bring 
you guickly and safely to your goal. 

Our business .. . established inet 8.8 8--.y 393 
has been built on the basis of helping security 
buyers to invest their surplus funds properly. 


May we have an opportunity to tell you about our service? 
Ask for “How WE Alp Investors”” —D-5 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaABLISHED 1888 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 


Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


87% of the Employees Are Shareholders 


When the management of the Associated System recently 
offered its employees a stock ownership plan, 87% of those 
eligible subscribed. 

Employees may apply not more than 9% of their earnings to 
the purchase of stock. Payment is made under favorable terms 
by regular deduction from earnings over a period of 32 months. 


12 Shares Per Employee 


57,776 shares have been subscribed for, an average of 12 
shares per employee. The fact that many employees had 
previously invested in other Associated securities makes the 
average investment in the Company higher. 

Stock ownership helps foster a better understanding among 
employees of the problems of management. It also provides under 
favorable terms an investment which enables them to share 
in the success of the business with which they are connected. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated jn 1906 


Write for our Annual Report ‘“L” 


61 Broadway New York 
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EUROPE 


With the Wor 


Removed 


Your trip to Europe this year can 
be a perfect one—without any 
of the exasperation of matching 
your wits with foreign transpor- 
tation problems. You can know 
exactly how much your trip will 
be before it starts—where you 
will visit—what you will see— 
all at a cost far below what the 
uninitiated traveler would spend 
in going over the same ground. 

Check off the booklets listed below 


and see how you can travel in Europe 
with the worry removed! 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


AMERICAN EXPRESS—F. C. Tour Dept. D 
65 Broadway, New York 


Please send booklets giving 
: details of tours checked— 
O Limited Expense Tours—$429 up 
O Special Summer Tours—$740 to $1,070 
O Quality Tours—$1,370 to $1,950 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds 


. CLASS RINGS & PINS 


Get Free 56-page catalog—New! 


' iss Aber aay letter in center —H.S.—G.S. 
S.S. at side. 12 or more $1.50 Ea. Solid Silver: 


Metal Arts Co., 813 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Beauty’s F irst Aid 
is 

Allen’s | 

Foot-Ease 


Women and men, 
young and old, 
you are 
suffering 
more un- 
necessary 
pain and 
abusing 
your good looks because of aching feet. All 
who use Allen’s Foot-Ease will tell you that 
their foot troubles are over. 


It is an Antiseptic powder that makes small 
shoes feel large and easy and new shoes feel 
old. You can walk all day or dance all night 
and neyer think about your feet if you shake 
Allen’s Foot-Ease in your shoes, or use it in 
your foot-bath before retiring. 


It takes the 


sting out of corns,  bunions, 
calluses, hot, tired, aching feet, blisters 
and sore spots and_ the: 


Friction from the shoes. 
For Free trial package, 
address Allen’s Foot-Ease, 
Le Roy, N.Y. 


In a Pinch, use 


ALLEN’S 


FOOT=EASE 
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system among their clients and promoting 
it with bank. advertising, supported by 
advertising by the steamship and railroad 
lines. Under the plan the depositor picks 
out his trip, either alone or with aid of the 
banks and steamship lines, is informed 
just what it will cost and how long it will 
take, and then deposits a fixt sum each 
week or month with the bank, so that the 
entire amount will have been deposited. by 
the time the vacationist is ready to start. 
As each deposit is made, a stamp for the 
amount is fixt in a little blank book re- 
sembling the books used in the War Savings 
stamps campaigns. 

The books, when the fund is completed, 
are taken to the railroads who arrange 
transportation and other details over their 
own and other territory. 

Interest in the association is growing 
rapidly, and new plans for greater develop- 
ment and for closer contact with individual 


vacationists are constantly being worked 


out. 


INSURANCE FOR BORROWERS 


NSURING the life of a borrower in order 

to protect the creditor in case of the 
former’s death is by no means a new thing 
in banking, bitit, observes The American 
Banker, ‘‘with improved forms and policies 
such protection is being made almost as 
available as the purchase of accident in- 
surance covering a railroad journey.’ 
There are now companies which specialize 
in this form of business, we are told, and 
they furnish the banks pads of blank 
policies which can be filled out when a loan 
is made, and put in force. According to 
the New York banking daily: 

The only requirement seems to be a 
statement on the part of the applicant that 


he is in good health. The cost is not ex- 
cessive. 


thirty-six years of age costs about $3. 
This, of course, increases the cost of the loan, 
but as it is borne by the customer the bank 
receives additional protection at no added 
expense to itself. 


Of course it will be recognized, con- 
tinues the editor, ‘‘that insurance of this 
sort is designed for smaller individual cases 
rather than as applying to large corporate 
applications.’”’ We read on: 


The banks appreciate that even should 


the borrower continue his mundane exis- 
tence until the maturity of his loan, payment 
is not guaranteed by the insurance. But 
it does afford the bank an opportunity of 
collecting the amount due without trouble 
to itself or distress to the business or family 
of the insured, should death intervene. 
While theoretically loans are supposed 
to be made on character quite as much as 
on stated assets, the real facts are that a 
guaranty of payment backed by a respon- 
sible financial source is superior, and when 
that amounts. to an unqualified and 
thoroughly responsible indorsement may 
be purchased by the borrower at small 
expense to himself, banks are justified in 
suggesting to customers that such indorse- 
ments or forms of protection against loss 
are not only fair but eminently sensible as 
affecting the interests of both parties. 


A policy covering the loan. of | 
$1,000 for three months for a man under: 


The largest selling Ruatiog = 
pencil in the world 


Universally used wherever 
the best is wanted:~ for general 
purposes, for drawing, for the most 
exacting technical requirements. 


There is just the right VENUS Pencil 
for fi es s every need among the _ 
17 black degrees and 3 copying. 


On sale everywhere 
le b 
S é nd $ I . 00 pitrpretitcse: Sobre 


American Pencil Co., 223 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Makers of UNIQUE Thin Lead Colored 
Pencils—12 colors—$1.00 per doz. 


A BARGAIN STOCK __. 
We have just published a Special Analyse 
sis of an under-valued stock which should — 
advance substantially from present levels. 
This is a bargain stock and should -be 
bought at once. This Special Analysis 
will be sent to you free of charge. In 
addition, we shall be glad to submit 
proof that our Stock Market Service has 
enabled many of our clients to secure 
handsome profits in such stocks, as Radio, 
Motors, Wright Aeronautical, Montgom- 
ery-Ward and many others. ddress 
Investment Research Bureau, Div. 267,. 
Auburn, New York. 
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ME AN EXPERT . 


TaN 


utive Accountants an: - core 000 to $10,0 
Frees of firms need th aC. vOaly 3 O0 Caras d Ba Naren 
ants in the United States. We train you pedis at home in spare time 
for C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous 
Wiliam B. unnecessary. ae nader the personal Soper eaion of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., men large staff of Pp 

’s, includin: members of the Sundions Institute of SM emieneite: 

Write for free book, “‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’’ 
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FOOT SOAP 


ACTS LIKE MAG/C. 
ON TIRED , TENDER,SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, PERSPIRING FEET 
25 CENTS *ALL DRUGGISTS 


DIABETES 


has killed millions. For ages a cure was unknown. 
But since insulin was discovered recently there's a 
good chance for recovery. ‘Read about it in 


MANUAL FOR DIABETICS 


By Gladys L. Boyd, M. D., and Marion D. rates, 
Torontc Diabetic oss £ 


101 pages. 12mo. Cloth, ST. 50, net; $1.60, post-paid. 


FUNK-& WAGNALLS COMPANY. Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New. York 
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Travel advertising demands a direct reply from 


the reader and points the way to profit for other 
classes of magazine advertising. 4 Because 
travel appetite and the position in life it indi- 
cates are sure guides to quality of circulation. 
@ In the advertising records of 1927 T he Digest 
is a leader and no other general magazine of a 
million or more circulation gets into the spot- 
light until nineteen quality publications. have 
had their turn. @ Every 100,000 added to our 
circulation is of Digest type — no waste, no 
indifferent readers — and so it has been from 
the beginning, thirty-eight years ago. @ This 
even quality has held The Digest at the top. 
@ The price $4.00 per year, attends to this. 
@ In growing to the great circulation now 
engaged by The Digest we have indeed proved 
that quality circulation does not necessarily 
come in small packages. 


The fiterary Di gest 


Of the May issues we shall print 1,600,000 copies per week 


THE 


SPICE+ OF 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


LIFE 


Why They Step on It.—Some people 
drive as if they were anxious to have their 
accident quickly and get it over with.— 
M iwaukee J ournal. 


Beats® Binebeard. Known. as “Devi 
Sharmista, ” Seattle.Girl Eats Food with 
Women of Caste Previously Baten by 
Bridegroom.— New Britain: paper. 


NeitherskiDo Weski.—Trotzky is de- 
scribed as being.a man of. very.few words. 
And after.looking at a Russian dictionary, 
we don’t blame * him.— Every- 
bod, 8. Weekly (London). 


Careful, Bossy !—Ordinance 
passed” by». Mayor last week: 
Cows grazing on parkings. or 
riding bicyeles on sidewalks is 


forbidden.— Van ~ Buren :(Ar- 
kansas) paper. 
Melting . Mood ms single 


dish of ice-cream, brought to 
his Federal prison -hospital. cot 
by Warden John W- Snook, 
warmed Earl Carroll’ s heart. — 
Atlanta Journal. 


All Forgiven.—‘‘What is 
your worst sin, my child?” 

“My vanity—lI spend hours 
before the mirror admiring my 
beauty.” 

“That is not vanity—that 
is imagination.’’— Nebelspaliter 
(Zurich). : 


The Easiest Way.—Undis- 
covered church history from 
an examination paper in a Los 
Angeles high school: ‘The 
Protestant Reformation was when the 
Protestants broke away from the Catholic 
Church |and began to forgive their own 
sins.”’—Christian Register. 


To Rival the Talk Flood.—That is also 
the reason why we need a strong Boulder 
dam in California to protect the flood 
waters of the Colorado that will soon come 
before Congress.—Letter in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


This Is Service.—NuwspaPERCANVASSER 
—“‘You advertised in our paper for a night- 
watchman. Did you get any results, sir?” 

SHOPKEEPER—‘‘I most certainly did. The 
advertisement appeared yesterday morn- 
ing, and I was burgled last night.’’-— 
Passing Show (London). 


Origin of a Tabu.—‘‘On a certain island 
station there was a garrison of marines as 
well as bluejackets, and naturally there 
was a senior officer of each corps. Their 
two wives each laid claim to a special pew 
in the little church, and after much acri- 
monious dispute, in which each one asserted 
her right, an appeal was made to the 
Governor. There.being no woman con- 
nected with him on the island to influence 
his mind, he accorded a patient hearing to 
each of the claimants, and gave as_ his 
decision that the pew should be occupied 
by the elder of the two. Result, the pew 
was never occupied by either.” — The 
Christian Advocate, 


Chops and Chunes.—WANTED, trom- 
bone player who is also a good meat cutter. 
—Jacksonville Times-Union. 


Hen-fruit Fatality. — ‘‘Tough luck,” 
said the egg in the monastery. ‘Out of 
the frying-pan into the friar.””-— Princeton 
Tiger. 


Next, College Coats for Raccoons.— 
NECKPIECES for spring foxes, tipt 
silver foxes, stone martens, $15 up; terms 
arranged.—Ottawa, paper. 


The exterminator-man forgets himself at the flea-circus. 
—Judge. 


Also Present.—Through a typographical 
error the name of Jean Mays, the groom, 
was omitted from the account of the Mays- 
Grimes wedding last week.— Prineville 
(Ore.) paper. 


On the Jump.—‘‘Gayley is what you 
might call an adroit man.” 

“Decidedly. His sins never find him 
out and his creditors never find him in.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Zowie!—Coatesville, Pa., March 13.— 
(A.P.)—Col. Charles A. Lindbergh and 
Henry Breckenridge, his counsel, who took 
off in an airplane from Curtiss Field, New 
York, this afternoon, were forced to land 
on a farmer near here late to-day because 
of a dense fog. 

A perfect landing was made.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Voice of the Sluggard.—The laziest 
man in Beacon was discovered early 
yesterday morning. He was sound asleep 
when his wife, awakened by the fire siren, 
nudged him and said: 

“Wake up, honey, I think the whole 
town ison fire. Thesky isalllitup. Wake 
up, wake up!” 

The husband woke up slowly, indolently 
arose and sleepily felt the four walls of 
his room, yawned and stretched with a 
grunt and murmured to his spouse: 

“The walls are still cool,’’ and he returned 
to bed.— Beacon (N. Y.) paper. 


Boiled Down—‘‘Profiteers live off the 
fat of the land,’”’ says a writer. And poli- 
ticians off the fatheads of the land.— 
Everybody's Weekly (London). ° 


Shocking Extravagance.—‘‘Dad, we 
learnt at school to-day that the animals 
have a new fur coat every winter.” 

“Be quiet, your mother is in the next 
room.’”’—Gemuetliche Sachse (Leipzig). 


Popular Sport-—Hz—‘‘Weren’t we en- 
gaged last year?”’ baie 

Sue—“I expect so, if you 
were staying in the same hotel 
‘as I was.” — Everybody’ s Weekly 
(London). 


Real Knockout.—The audi- 
ence of the opening night re- 
mained in their seats spell- 
bound for some months after 
the final curtain. — Advance 
notice furnished to a Brooklyn 


paper. 


Sea-food Item. — ‘‘What’s 
Helen doing?” 

“Making a shrimp salad.” 

“T didn’t know we had any 
shrimps in the house.” 

‘‘We haven’t, but there is 
one coming to call on her this 
evening.” —Wittenburg Wit. 


Slight Detour.— Capt. W. 
R. Hinebliffe and Hon. Elsie 
Mackay, third daughter of the 
wealthy ship builder, Lord 
Incheape, hopped off from 
London Tuesday in an attempt 
to fly to New York. The 
flyers have not arrived in 
New York and it is believed they fell into 
the Pacific Ocean.— Sherman (Tex.) paper. 


Mild Static —Pror.— 
answer me?” 

Frresu.—‘“‘I did, Professor. 
head.” 

Pror.—‘‘But you don’t expect me to 
hear it rattle away up here, do you?”— 
Pathfinder. 


‘Why don’t you 


I shook my 


Cry from Macedonia.—LOST—Some- 
where on the battle-scarred streets of 
Walsenburg one pair of gents’ (?) fur-lined 
kid gloves. These gloves were a Christ- 
mas present from the Mrs. She gives 
me until Tuesday to get them back, so 
whoever found them have a heart as every 
one knows what brides are these days. 
Bang! Bang! Flowers.—Ad in a Walsen- 
burg (Col.) paper. 


Try This on Your Ukulele. The follow- 
ing isa transcription of “Tipperary” as-the 
sounds would be given by a Japanese in the 
romanized system of representing Japa- 
nese characters: 

It sa rongu ue t su Chipperari, 

It sa rongu ue tsu go; 

Tt sa rongu ue t su Chipperari, 

Tsusa suitesu gaarai no, 

Gudo bai Pikajiri, 

Fuea-ue-ru Resuta Sukuea; 

It sa ron-rongu ue t su Chipperari, 

Bato mai haat su raito zeya. 
—American paper in Tokyo. 


